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A Remarkable Novel by the Author of ‘THE INNER SHRINE’? 


The Wild Olive 


Ready At Last in Book Form 


HE WILD OLIVE has tne same remarkable qualities which made the author’s 

previous novel, The Inner Shrine, the most widely read and talked-of book of its 

year. Asa serial in Harper’s Macazine, The Wild Ofive has called forth an 
unusual number of letters written in terms of almost extravagant praise and delighted 
interest. The book, which is now ready, contains many diverting incidents of the 
story not permitted by the exigencies of serial publication. The title is quoted from 
St. Paul—*‘And thou, being a wild olive-tree’’—an allusion to the heroine’s origin, 
which places her, a growth of nature, apart from the cultivated trees of the orchard— 
society. The Wild Olive isa story in a new setting, a story that grips the reader from 
the first chapter—a story of great vigor andcharm. The scene opens in the Adirondack 
wilderness, with a fugitive from justice, young and a 
gentleman, running through the woods at night. 

















HENRY E. BARNES, Jr. 


Looking through a cottage window, he recognizes ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW 
the judge who condemned *him—innocent—for ee ee 
¥ rE f “ a k he April 29, 1910. 
murder ‘ A gir S orm outside e€CcKons 1m fo Messrs. Harper & Bros., 
follow. The story rushes on, carrying the youth «pelea 
° ey. . Gentle i— 
into rehabilitated manhood and the girl to the Aine to add my word of appreciation to others 
*, 2 ° ° that you are able to publish as fine a novel as “ The 
height of emotional sacrifice and triumph. Wild Olive.” I must confess also that I subscribed to 
the Magazine because I wished to get the story, hav- 
in ad ** The'l shrine.” Now, i ye i 
Splendidly Ilustrated by Lucius Hitchcock shat.) didap thames gitaat tes Wander cake 


much, Iama very busy man, but Harper’s does not 
remain long unread. 
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“1 should have played the game different with angels 
—but | couldn’t find the angels,”’ says Thelismer Thornton, 
the politician whose humor pervades this new romance 


THE RAMRODDERS 


A new novel by HOLMAN DAY, author of “King Spruce” 










T is a romance of Maine, the author’s native State, with 
a political battle of keenest interest in any State. There is 
no taking sides over the issue—prohibition—in the story 
It simply tells an exciting tale naturally, truthfully, humorously. 
And bound up in it are the fortunes of two young people 
whose love affair is every bit as important to them as any 


political contest ever waged. 
















What are the “ramrodders”? They are the 
extremists, both on the side of prohibition 
and on the other side—the zealots in politics 
who injure any cause they endorse or fight. 








This new novel reveals a fresh and racy vein of American 
humor. There has been nothing more quaint and _ incisive 
than the proverbs and the dry wit of Thelismer Thornton. 
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ry HONOR OF CUSTER 


A statue of General George A. Custer, who was slain in the Sioux massacre of the Little Big Horn in Montana in 1876, was unveiled by his widow in 
the presence of President Taft at Monroe, Michigan, on June 4th. The noted Indian fighter is represented as reining in his horse while reconnoitring 
from the summit of a hill. The monument, which is the work of Edward C. Potter, of Greenwich, Connecticut, was erected by the people of Michigan 
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What Will He Do With It? 

Crowps in the streets, drums and tramplings, 
and the boom of cannon in the North River will 
attest this week, weather permitting, the return 
of TxHropore Roosrvett to his native city. We 
should not know where to look for a precedent 
for the reception he will have. When GerorcE 
Dewey came home from Manila and we put up 
plaster arches for him to ride under, he repre- 
sented the American navy and the success of 
American arms. But what does the Colonel repre- 
sent? Nothing on earth except the public’s old 
friend Tukopore Roosrevett. There hasn’t been 
so personal a welcome on such a scale since the 
good LAFAYETTE came back from France to bless 
his adopted children. KossurH came; he stood 
for Liberty. The Prince of Wales came; he stood 
for England. Prince Henry came; he stood for 
Germany. But when the Colonel bows his thanks 
from the platform and says, “I know these cheers 
and greetings are not all personal to me,” what 
will he be able to think of—what principle, what 
person, what action—as sharing the volume of 
them with himself ? 

Yes, the welcome is all for the man. A great 
many people are glad to see him back, and want 
to demonstrate their satisfaction. The reception 
to him is very unusual in its scope and details, 
but nobody has demurred at it, or intimated that 
it was out of order. What wails there have been 
have been quite. to the contrary, as the recent 
vociferation of Colonel Moore of Pittsburg that 
the preparations were being minimized by political 
malignants who were trying to “cheat the people 
out of this opportunity to greet their friend and 
benefactor.” : 

How extraordinary a popularity it is that “our 
her6” has amassed and that Saturday’s proceed- 
ings will make visible! And by no means a mush- 
room popularity, either. It has been twelve or 
fifteen years in the making, and though it may be 
worn out in use, or impaired by some shock or 
series of shocks to popular caprice, a thoughtful 
observer will hardly look for any soap-bubble end 
to it. ‘What will the Colonel do with this remark- 
able endowment of popular favor? The insurgents 
are wondering; the regulars are wondering; so 
are the Democrats; so is every one, including, no 
doubt, the Colonel himself. 

Nobody knows. But we all think we know 
what he won’t do. He won’t keep it done up in 
cotton wool. Whatever he has he will use, with 
such diseretion as he may, no doubt, but with no 
excess of caution. He is sure to stay in the game 
of life, and to use in it his wits, his, power of 
speech and pen, and the influence which he has 
with the people. 


A Political Asset 

Of course his popularity is a great political 
asset. His party at home is at this time somewhat 
short of good assets. A great many Republicans 
yearn heartily just now to have the Colonel for 
their next Presidential candidate. A young Re- 
publican of excellent quality puts it this way. 
“Our government,” he says, “is constantly ap- 
proximating in its methods and processes to the 
British government. Not choice or intention, but 
the necessities of the case constrain us more and 
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more every year to have at Washington a man 
who shall shape the policy of the administration 
and command the support of Congress. More and 
more the President is forced to be what the British 
Premier is—the responsible head and leader’ of 
his party, and the leader of Congress. We have 
got to have Presidents who are up to this work, 
who can read the popular will and induce Congress 
to record it in Jpgislation. Such men are scarce. 
When we find one, we cannot afford to get less 
than the full use of him. Roosevett is such a 
man. We know it, because we have seen him do 
the work. By all means, then, let us make him 
President again, and as soon as the law allows.” 
Plenty of talk of thai sort will our returning 
traveller hear from folks to whom he seems to be 
the life-preserver thrown from Africa to a party 
that at these presents is in deep water and labor- 
ing hard to keep afloat. But there are still very 
considerable differences between our government 
and England’s. It will be nearly three years be- 
fore our government can have a new head, and 
two years before a Presidential candidate can be 
nominated. The Tarr administration has plenty 
time enough still to retrick its beams, and it is 
likely enough that the Colonel’s first activities 
will be-engaged in that process. If he does not 


‘wish to be President again, his, best efforts will 


naturally be directed to demonstrate that some 
other Republican can give a satisfactory adminis- 
tration of that office. We presume they will be 
so directed, and with energy and skill. 


He Will Not Rust 

Persons who feel that the Colonel must run 
again for President because they think he could 
get the nomination seem to us to overrate the at- 
tractions of the Presidential office to a man who 
has already had a full experience of it, and to un- 
derrate the liveliness and versatility of Mr. Roosr- 
VELT’s mind. The Hvening Post, in praising his 
Romanes lecture, says: 

The same astonishing energy which distinguishes 
Mr. RoosEVEttT in his political life and in his physical 
achievements is manifest in the breadth and multi- 
plicity of thé questions he touches upon relating to the 
survival of species and races and nations and polities. 
The reader cannot fail to be impressed with the range 
of his knowledge, the extent of his reading, and the re- 
markable variety of his intellectual interests. 

It might as well be recognized that the Colonel 
is entirely capable of considering that to be Presi- 
dent again would be good neither for him nor for 
the country, and of adhering resolutely to a de- 
termination long ago published that he will not 
again be a candidate for that office. Nor do we 
think it will take him long to demonstrate that 
he is also entirely capable of employing himself 
and his prodigious reputation, profitably, and 
strenuously enough, in other occupations. There 
is lots to do in the world, including a good many 
important things that can be done to better ad- 
vantage by a man who has been President. Un- 
doubtedly the Colonel will undertake to do them 
all, and possibly will achieve prodigtes of per- 
formance that will win him the title of President 
Emeritus of the United States, with a claim on the 
CaRNEGIE Foundation. 


Our Two Ways With Railroads 

Recent exchanges between the government and 
the railroads ought to do more than accomplish a 
modus vivendi until the new railroad bill goes into 
effect. They ought to shed light on the entire 
railraad question; light enough, at any rate, to 
make us see that we are come to a parting of 
the ways in this business, and must, if we are to 
make any progress, choose one general course or 
the other. 

Indeed, it is letting ourselves down too easily 
to say we are only now come to a parting of the 
ways. It would be more accurate to say that we 
have been there a long time, and are apparently 
only now discovering that the ways do part—and 
that any further attempts at marching both ways 
would be criminally fatuous pedestrianism. The 
SHERMAN law aims to protect or restore competi- 
tion. In that law, and in that kind of legislation 
in general, the ruling idea has been that to keep 
competition alive is the right way to protect the 
public against the combinations, and of course 
the assumption has been made that competition 
can be kept alive indefinitely. In the interstate- 
commerce law, on the other hand, and in most 
of the amendatory legislation that has followed it, 
including the new bill, the ruling idea or prin- 
ciple has been quite different. -It has been the 
principle of regulation, and the assumption behind 
it has been that competition cannot be kept alive 
as between railroads. That principle and that 
assumption have not been logically followed out 
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in this legislation, any more than the contrary 
principle and assumption were logically followed 
out in the SHERMAN law; but the difference, the 
irreconcilable difference, between the two trends 
in legislation should be by this time perfectly 
clear. When the two Houses struck out of the 
new bill the section authorizing rate-fixing by 
agreement among the railroads, they went back 
to the old SHerman-law idea of restoring com- 
petition. But every increase the bill makes in 
the powers of the Commerce Commission is a 
concession to the contrary view that competition 
as between railroads cannot be kept alive. 


Gladstone on Railroad Competition 

That view ought not to be startling. It is by 
no means new. In the course of a recent Senate 
debate, which had unusual clearness and candor 
and went uncommonly close to the crux of the 
whole matter, Senator Burton of Ohio pointed out 
that very early in the history of railroads a great 
English statesman plainly announced this very 
doctrine to which our American statesmen are 
still so timid about committing themselves. In 
February, 1844—sixty-six years ago—GLADSTONE 
spoke in the House of Commons on a bill to per- 
mit the building of a new railway in competition 
with one already existing, and he was thus re- 
ported: , 

He had had enough experience of railroads to make 
him feel assured that they must not rely too much 
on the statements that had been made respecting the 
advantages of competition between rival lines, or that 
they could depend on such competition keeping down 
prices in the same sense and with the assured results 
they could in other matters; the vastness of the 
capital required to be invested, and the circumstances 
that the parties advancing it were limited in number 
made arrangements between rival lines easy of ac- 
complishment, It had been urged, and he conceived 
very justly, that the same effect that competition pro- 
duced in other cases would not follow as regarded 
competing lines of railroads; but that if Parliamert 
should be induced to pass bills for such a purpose it 
would afford facilities to exaction. 


And later he applied to the railways a quotation 
which had been otherwise felicitously applied by 
Fox: “ Breves inimicitie; amicitizs sempiterne ”— 
Quarrels are brief; friendships everlasting. 


Why Not Be Candid? 

If Guapstrone could see that the little railways 
of that day in England would not keep on fighting 
one another, can anybody fail to see that anything 
like permanent, thoroughgoing competition, rate- 
eutting competition, as between the immense sys- 
tems of America at this day, is simply out of the 
question? Competition of a mild sort there may 
very well be, as when different lines connecting 
the same points vie with one another in the at- 
tractions they offer patrons, and particularly in 
advertising those attractions. That sort of com- 
petition may even persist mildly when the com- 
petitors are under the same control. But the 
competition that of itself brings down rates will 
not last. It leads straight to combination, and if 
combination is not at once followed by recouping 
from the public to make good the losses of com- 
petition, it is because the public is in unusual 
luck, or because a competent and competently au- 
thorized railway commission promptly intervenes. 
That is why, although the State and national rail- 
way commissions have probably come in for more 
ridicule than any other political contrivances of 
the time, not a man in public life would dare 
propose to abolish them. Imperfect and frequent- 
ly ineffective as they still are, they nevertheless 
stand for practically everything that has actually 
been accomplished by way of protecting the public 
as against the railways. They stand for that 
general plan or method of dealing with the rail- 
way problem which, in view of the break-down 
of competition in this field, seems clearly the only 
alternative to government ownership. It must, 
we fear, be accounted a mistake of the insurgents 
—the first serious mistake they have made—that 
in their efforts to amend and improve the railroad 
bill, well directed -and successful as those efforts 
in great part were, they did not steadily keep 
their own minds clear as to what they were driving 
at. Part of the time they were trying to provide 
regulation that would regulate in the absence of 
competition; but part of the time they were only 
again attempting the vain enterprise of forcing 
into competition roads that do not mean to 
compete. 


The Sherman Law 

It would have been better to follow the Repub- 
lican platform and authorize traffic agreements, 
subject to the approval and revision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, than to ignore the 

















fact that, in spite of the SHERMAN law, such agree- 
ments are made and will continue to be made. 
Undoubtedly there are two sides to this particular 
phase of the contention. To let the section au- 
thorizing traffic agreements stand would have 
been, truly enough, as the insurgerits contended, 
practically to repeal the SHERMAN law so far as 
it applies to railroad rates; and, in a peculiar 
situation, that law has just proved, in the hands 
of the President, a most effective means to club 
the railroads into submission on a question of 
rates. But does any one expect or desire to 
see such a use of it become the regular thing? 
Such use of it would inevitably and_ rapid- 
ly become an abuse. The result wowd not be 
regulation in any proper sense; neither would it 
be any genuine revival of competition. It would 
be confusion and bitterness, evasion and make- 
shifts, annoyance for everybody and benefit for 
nobody. The alternative—systematie and careful 
regulation of rates, however fixed, by the commis- 
sion, with appeals-under certain conditions to the 
courts—strikes us as distinctly more promising. 


The Politics of the Railroad Fight 

Politically considered, the episode of the in- 
junction of the railroads and the subsequent com- 
promise can hardly fail to prove helpful to 
President Tarr. The credit for resulting bene- 
fits must go to the administration. True, both 
the shippers and certain insurgents in Congress 
recommended the legal action taken, but only the 
administration could take it, and in the subse- 
quent negotiations with the railroads’ representa- 
tives the President was doing precisely the same 
sort of thing he did with Canada anent the tariff, 
and with the Vatican anent the friars’ lands. in 
the Philippines; the sort of thing he does better 
than he does anything else and better than any 
other public man we have could do it. He is 
entitled to whatever popularity he may regain 
through the achievement. 

The insurgent leaders also may well claim to 
have scored. The whole object and result of what 
was done was to make sure that any advances of 
rates which the railroads may venture shall be 
submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
before the public has to pay them; and that was 
one of the chief things the insurgents have been 
fighting for. There is a fly in their ointment. 
The bill was sent to conference instead of being 
passed at once by a House vote accepting it as 
the Senate passed it, and long experience justifies 
apprehensions concerning what the conference 
committee may do to the insurgent amendments. 
The plan to keep the bill out of conference en- 
tirely was a clever one, and good politics, and 
the six Democrats who helped the Republican 
regulars defeat it will need to do a lot of explain- 
ing. But it is hard to believe that the conferees, 
stand-patters though they nearly all are, will have 
the courage to do any very bold tinkering with 
the measure in their hands. None of them but 
Avpricu has anncunced his retirement; and pub- 
lie sentiment is not at present encouraging to any 
attempts at sleight-of-hand brillianey. It looks 
too much as if the people of this country were 
really going to take charge of things in Washing- 
ton. 


The Governor Stiff Fighting 

There were a good many times after GRANT 
started his Virginia campaign when it looked as 
if he were making no progress toward Richmond, 
and people and newspapers in the North got dis- 
couraged; but there was one person who did not 
once lose eonfidence. Mrs. Grant never for a 
moment doubted that her husband would get to 
Richmond. “The General,” she placidly assured 
the despondent, “is a very obstinate man.” 

The people of New York have come to have 
pretty much the same opinien of their Governor. 
His obstinacy on the question of race-track gam- 
bling passed all bounds. Words could not express 
the disgust his unreasonable and exorbitant in- 
sistence aroused in the breasts of the bosses and 
legislators who finally went down before it. Equal 
disgust and disapproval from the same sources 
wait upon him now in his eleventh-hour renewal 
of his fight for a direct-primary law. The man is 
actually showing as much pig-headedness: in be- 
half of an entirely public and impersonal cause 
as if he were after something with money in it! 
Whether the Legislature in special session, the 
members having had a chance to go home and 
take counsel with their constituents, will prove 
more responsive to the Governor’s obstinacy, and 
to the public sentiment behind him, than it did 


_a few weeks ago in regular session, we will not 


predict. But this much seems clear: the Governor 
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is really offering his party in the Legislature a 
last chance to give itself a chance before the voters 
in the autumn. Let the special session adjourn 
with a finak record of persistent opposition to 
Huaues by the party managers, and it will take 
all the blunders the Democrats can commit be- 
tween now and election day to make the next 
Legislature and the next Governor Republican. 
The Democrats, moreover, seem to be developing 
an extraordinary inclination to avoid blunders. 
With Dix for State chairman instead of Connors, 
and Mr. Osporne and his league associates wel- 
come advisers at headquarters, it seems headed 
in quite the opposite direction. HuaGues is going 
to the bench, and cannot any longer personally 
represent the hope of his party in this State; -but 
the Huaues programme remains none the less its 
one real hope of escaping the worst hiding it has 
had in many years. 


Taking Care of Pittman 

The young daredevil continues to find chances 
and temptations in this modern and prosaic world, 
and when he gets himself into trouble he continues 
to win more sympathy than we ought in conscience 
to give him. Whether or not he is also a scape- 
grace, he gets on the soft side of us; there is no 
denying it. It used to be the sea that called him 
oftenest; now, probably, the air will begin to call 
as the sea did. But always he seeks “the wars” 
if there are any, good or bad. No wonder, there- 
fore, that Latin America attracts him. WituiAMm 
PivtMAN, wanderer and adventurer since his six- 
teenth year, and now a prisoner of the government 
forces in Nicaragua, seems to be a perfect repre- 
sentative of the genus. The seas, South Africa, 
Australia, South America and the West Indies, 
Panama, and now Nicaragua, have drawn him, 
apparently in proportion to the amount of excite- 
ment and danger they had to offer. If Nicaragua 
were more of a nation, his present predicament 
would be an international question, and that is a 
way his kind frequently get into history. His 
government will do all it can for him, and that, 
even though it retains no compensatory right to 
spank him afterward, is what, on the whole, it 
ought to do. To secure at least fair treatment for 
Americans anywhere abroad—that is one privilege 
of a great Power which we ought to exercise. 
Lord PauMerstron’s famous Civis Romanus speech 
of 1850 has never been effectively answered. No- 
body has ever given a good reason why an Eng- 
lishman should not be permitted to feel, wherever 
he may be, “that the watchful eye and the strong 
arm of England will protect him against injustice 
and wrong.” Neither is there any reason why an 
American should not have the same feeling—pro- 
vided always, of course, that he doesn’t get the 
notion he is going to be protected in doing wrong 
or injustice to people of other countries. 


A Long Life, and Profitable to Alf Concerned 

GoL_pwin Situ’s occasional letters on religion 
to the Sun kept many readers hereabouts in fa- 
miliar touch with his mind. He and our neighbor 
Mr. Joun Bicetow (his senior by six years) have 
been of late the most popular and edifying writers 
of their years in North America. Both have writ- 
ten much on religion, Mr. BiceLow being better 
satisfied with his beliefs and better settled in his 
conclusions than Mr. Smiru, but not more inter- 
ested in the subject, or reverent and gentle in his 
discussion of it. : 

Gotpwin Smrru was born’in 1823, and for all 
of fifty years has been a man of high distinction. 
He was regius professor of modern history at 
Oxford from 1858 to 1866, was professor of Eng- 
lish and history at Cornell from 1868 to 1871, 
and then settled in Toronto, marrying there, and 
keeping up a very active life as a writer and a 
lecturer. To the end of his eighty-seven years he 
kept in close and influential touch with the world 
of readers, in Canada, in this country, and in 
England, and came as near as may be to being 
a citizen of all three countries. We in this coun- 
try were especially his debtors for his writings 
on the Union side in the Civil War, and for his 
very valuable labors in the establishment of Cor- 
nell University. 


Two Men Who Wrote 

Death makes as strange bedfellows as_ politics. 
The other well-known man of letters who died 
last week was SypNrY Porter, very much better 
known as O. Henry, writer of short stories. GoLp- 
win Swiru was distinctly and completely English 
and Oxonian. Famous both as stylist and as 
scholar, he wrote no great book, but shed culture 
and refined liberalism through many little books 
and many essays and articles. We had an Amer- 
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ican who was very like him—Cuartes Euior 
Norton—but always with the difference there is 
between any American and any Briton. O. Henry, 
indeed, seems all contrast, for O. Henry was as 
unmistakably, as inimitably American as he was 
remote from any tradition of the Isis. Neverthe- 
less, O. Henry also was somewhat—and somewhat 
quite worth while. O. Henry was in his way an 
artist, and of a certain kinship with pz MAUPASSANT 
and Por, not to speak of Brer Harte and Mark 
Twatn; and art, after all, whatever form it takes, 
is a greater thing than culture, greater even than 
culture and good sense and public spirit combined. 
Perhaps it may be said that Gotpwin Situ also 
was an artist—an artist in style; for many account 
him a great master of English prose. Still, North 
Carolina and Texas, New Orleans and Broadway, 
need not be ashamed of their writer. Literature 
is a broad field, as broad as life, and there is room 
in it for more O. Henrys as well as for more 
GoLpwin SMITHs. 
‘ 

A Man Who Speaks His Mind 

Long life to Chancellor James R. Day of Syra 
cuse University. We love the heartiness with 
which he frees his mind of comminatory opinions. 
IIe is a conservative citizen, and not by any means 
pleased with everything that goes on im these up- 
setting times. Thus he records his feelings in 
his recent report to his trustees: 

We believe that but for the insane assaults upon the 
commerce of the country, upon railways and manu 
facture, from which there are small signs of immedi 
ate relief, as the politicians do not seem to have dis 
covered any other issue of equal demagogic effect, we 
would be able to report a couple of millions more of 
increase in our endowments. 

The present aspects of the country are not flatter 
ing. No one can tell what insurgent cranks will be 
able to inject their wild-eyed socialistic theories into 
the business of the country by Congressional act. No 
one can really tell what property is until after the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the coming autumn. 


It displeases him that the arbiters of the Car- 
NEGIE Foundation will not find Syracuse Uni- 
versity admissible to the benefits of the Founda- 
tion. There is more denominational (Methodist) 
control of that university, it seems, than can be 
reconciled to the Foundation’s rules. The rules 
are very definite, and acquaintance with the annual 
reports of the Foundation leaves the impression 
that the application of them is inflexibly intelli- 
gent, but Dr. Day feels that there has been dis- 
crimination against his university. He doesn’t 


like it. He says: 


There has been nothing more comical or that is a 
greater farcical burlesque upon the part of those who 
undertake to regulate the religious rights and privi 
leges of their fellow men since the Puritans, who came 
to this country as a protest of personal conscience and 
liberty, burned and hung their fellow mortals ‘foi 
differing with them in opinion. 


In his baccalaureate sermon he paid attention 
to the prevailing addiction to automobiles. In- 
terest payments, he said, take the place of bank 
deposits. 

Accidents, repairs, and running expenses displace 
many of the little comforts of the home, the shop is 
neglected, and the position is lost. The luxury of 
strong and clear thinking, the rational pleasures, the 
joy of worthy achievement, are being pushed aside by 
the gratification of the senses. The recreation of life 
is being made the burden of life. The number of 
young men who are coursing through the country in 
automobiles is appalling. It is becoming a question 
whether that most fascinating of all road conveyances 
is not a curse to the people. 

There is much timely truth in that. The auto- 
mobile is a great machine, but we are not adjusted 
to it yet, and the adjustment is going to take 
much time that could be better bestowed elsewhere, 
and wipe out a good many nest-eggs that might 
better abide for other uses. 


Women’s Votes in Denver 

Women vote in Colorado. In the recent elec- 
tion in Denver the “ wets” won, and many women 
voted “ wet,” and the result is proclaimed by some 
anti-suffragists as evidence that women’s votes do 
no good. 

So far as the Denver election goes, the grounds 
of that conclusion are very inadequate. It was a 
notable election, ‘and the right side won, to the 
vast encouragement and satisfaction of all there 
is in Denver that is fighting for good government. 
The “wet” or “dry” issue was only one item 
in the programme. As to that, the choice was 
between high license and prohibition, and votes 
recorded as “wet” were the votes of people who 
believed that, in Denver, a lawful, regulated liquor 
traffic was better than the unlawful traftic which 
results in considerable cities from attempted sup- 
pression. 








The Escape from the Immediate 


How it hits and pricks and pulls and drives us— 
the immediate; it seems to have a whole carpenter’s 
chest of tools.to harry and hurt and hasten us. The 
days are filled to the very brim with breathless tasks 
and duties and obligations, with seeing people and 
rushing to engagements and keeping ourselves in the 
eyes of other folk. Now we bustle hither and thither, 
and we read this and that, and concoct the other, till 
our minds are frittered away and our bodies are sick 
and sore, and we can hardly see two inches in front 
of us, so entrammelled and enmeshed are we by the 
close-woven web of the immediate. It bears down so 
heavily upon us that the air is vitiated, the view cut 
oft, and the soul hampered, and we lose all sense of 
our own vast freedom. 

In the midst of it all, the only remedy is to stand 
still awhile and measure the means of escape; for 
from most of the evils of life there is escape, if 
enough will and wisdom are applied. At least, we 
need never feel that we are shut in a cul-de-sac. 
There is, after all, the opening. . 

The body may have become like a mere sentient 
cushion stuck full of spiritual pins that prick and 
stab, one may be wounded all over by the jabs of the 
immediate, and yet there is an act of the mind which 
can control the feelings of the body. Alas! we cannot 
all take ship and go to Europe when the immediate 
is too closely wrapped about us, although for those 
who can and who have kept their perceptions alert, 
there is no more effective escape. To enter a strange 
city at nightfall—to walk in unknown ways where 
no face greets us, no demands are made upon us, 
and only strange glances and unknown objects line 
the way—this is, for the time, to shift our own per- 
sonality and all its cares and responsibilities, and 
become, for the moment, no more than a mere observer 
of life. 

But for the less fortunate there are other and more 
accessible retreats; one of the easiest and pleasantest 
being a mere shifting of the waking hours. ‘To re- 
pair to the farthest, darkest room with an unexciting 
book and rest all day, with a view to an alert and 
observant watch of the night hours, is an excellent 
escape from the fret of the habitual. At night, the 
hours grow into wonderful lengths of quiet; the 
noises of the street are all changed, and the night 
half-lights bring forth new detail in the familiar 
house-fronts and hide the customary blankness. New 
vision brings with it new thoughts, and a change of 
thought is always a little run into the open and away 
from the routine and rule of the harrowing immediate. 
We must, after all, manage to meet our dyties and 
obligations without being slaves to them. ‘There is 
no adequate excuse for walking through life hand- 
euffed and fettered. ‘There are times, especially for 
the wan and jaded middle-aged, when it is a duty to 
shirk duties, and realize the soul’s freedom to have 
what it likes in life. 

There was once a delightful Chinese sage who ‘lived 
about two centuries after Conrucrus, who, in the 
course of a long and fruitful life, inscribed thirty- 
three chapters on the human way, in which he said more 
fine things than Lao-TsE and Conrucius combined. 
The great Professor Gites, of Cambridge, England, 
among his many services to Chinese philosophy and 
literature, has translated these chapters into Eng- 
lish with witty and illuminating comment. Among 
other matters, there is a tale of one Hur Tsu, who 
came to Cuuane Tsu, the sage, and complained that 
he had a tree of a very worthless kind that was 
always in his way. Its branches were too twisted to 
admit of geometrical division; it stood by the road- 
side, but was so big and unwieldy that no carpenter 
would look at it; it was, in fact, only a burden. Now 
the wily Hur Tsu was telling this tale to Cuuane Tsu 
merely by way of parable, for he desired CHuaNe 
Tsu to feel that if one’s doctrine were too high and 
too large it was useless, not app!cable to the needs of 
every day. But Cuuane Tsu understood and did not 
mind. He knew his doctrine was not for the little, 
busy people who were turning everything at hand to 
use and were hopelessly involved in the immediate. 
So he replied, calmly, by a parable about a wildcat 
and a yak, showing that large creatures do not 
eatch mice and that those who do spend life catching 
mice are apt to die in a trap. Then he added: “ If 
you have a big tree and are at a loss what to do with 
it, why not plant it in the domain of non-existence, 
whither then you may betake yourself to inaction by 
its side, and to blissful repose beneath its shade?” 

So then with the immediate! The very best thing 
for the freedom of the soul that we can do is to plant 
it out in the domain of non-existence, and we are free 
of it. What harries the soul is unnecessarily be- 
littling, and the largest duty each owes the world is 
to be a calm and trustful soul enjoying the trip 
through mortality that those who follow may not be 
affrighted. And as to the obstacles and thwartings 
along the way, what can be better than to plant them 
in the domain of the non-existent—to turn one’s back 
and shut one’s eyes, and let the irremediable take care 
of itself? Let us forget all the minor: details with 
which life is overcrowded, the letters, the calls, the 
business details; the unfulfilled demands, clothes, and 
housing, and habits, and push them all out into the 
domain of the non-existent, and turn our thoughts 
upon the innumerable army of the stars, the endless 
realms of space, the indestructibility of the soul, and 
its eternal freedom. This may not be, as CHUANG 
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Tsu would say, catching mice, but at least it is escape 
from the trap. By such means we reach a plane where 
the zenith is not high or the nadir low. One ceases 
to work for small happenings and does not strive 
to put off dissolution. One looks on with interest at 
the game of life without jumping into the field and 
trying to catch the ball thrown to some one else; one 
acts without too close a calculation of results; and 
one leaves rewards to fall where they will. One plants 
«anxieties in the domain of non-existence, and by a 
wider range of vision one escapes the elation which 
is mere fever, and the suffering which is destructive. 
To fail without despair, taught the Chinese sage, 
and to succeed without elation, to sleep without 
dreams, and wake without anxiety, this it is to be 
battered and yet not bruised. Better yet it is to 
refuse to let the horizon line crowd down too close 
about us. It is to extend our stroll beyond the dust 
and dirt of mortality, and own our kinship with the 
grand procession of eternal things. Look you, if 
we but open the sack and come out away from the 
pressing contact with the immediate, we may yet 
wander about in the freedom of star-sown spaces and 
think in the terms of endless time. 





Correspondence 
“THE WORLD’S HERO” 


Lancaster, Pa., May 7, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your correspondent is a subscriber to the 
Harper’s WEEKLY and in some ways likes the paper. 
But you seem to keep up your personal spite and 
venom which pervades the paper against Roosevelt. 
The name has not appeared in the WEEKLY for. some 
time. Roosevelt can easily stand it because he is the 
biggest man in the world to-day, but you should not 
feel able to stand it as being comparatively a very 
small man and making yourself contemptible even in 
the eyes of the friends of the weekly HARPER, because 
they would enjoy seeing the great name occasionally. 
Take on a little decency and drop your malignancy 
against a man so high above you'as the stars are 
above the earth—the world’s hero. 

I an, sir, A SUBSCRIBER. 

We were not conscious of having neglected the 
Colonel.—Eb1Tor. 


SLOW TO PAY FOR COAL 
ConsuMErRS Coat Company, 
, Littte Rock, Ark., May 28, 1910. 
J'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1ir,—While I believe that the subject of railroad 
“ oppression ” has been overworked, I trust you will 
bear with me for asking a solution of two cases before 
me in which I feel that I am entitled to the same fair- 
ness and square deal that the railway systems have 
been demanding from the people for the last two years. 

November last a railroad took two cars of coal be- 
longing to me without my consent. I have not received 
payment, although I had paid for the coal then and 
held bills-lading. In the first part of March another 
railroad took two cars of my coal on which freight had 
been prepaid, and although they have held my bill, 
with billstading, prepaid freight bills and original 
invoices attached, for two months, I am unable to get 
an expression from them as to when I may expect 
payment. 

This business is like many other kinds of business; 
unless we can get our invested money returned in a 
reasonable length of time we cannot continue. 

We have the courts to force settlement, and when 
judgment is given we get our original investment back 
—less attorney’s fees, . 

I do not believe in “big business interest ” baiting. 
But it would seem to the layman that there is not 
shown in the spirit of these regular and consistent 
delays in paying debts the fairness and promptness 
which the smaller corporation or individual must 
show in meeting his obligations, or be discredited 
before the business world. 

These are examples of the methods used by two of 
the largest railway systems in the country, while the 
head of one of them is addressing labor conventions 
and farmers’ unions on the subjects of brotherly love 
and the harmonious ‘development of our ‘“ immense 
natural resources.” 

Do you think it would be “oppression” or retard 
development by “capital” of these resources if legis- 
lation were to cover this method of dealing? 

This is an old, old complaint, but one that has never 
been satisfied, and we still wonder if a remedy can 
be found. I am, sir, . 
Joun F. Evans. 


THE TRUE PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRACY 
Oaxkvanp, CaL., May 21, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I quote from “ Comment,” in HarPEer’s WEEK- 
ty of the 12th inst., paragraph as follows, viz.: “ Be- 
fore giving oneself over to unrestrained merriment at 
the mess Republicans are making of their attempt to 
deal with the combinations, one would like to have 
from the Democrats something more definite than 
vague talk about Democratic principles. One would 
like at least to know whether that phrase means the 
principles of Cleveland or of Bryan.” It is now at- 
tested by the facts of history that the “ combinations ” 
were not opposed to Cleveland when he was President, 
nor opposed by him; that the “combinations ” would 
have supported the candidacy of Cleveland for nomi- 
nation for President in 1904, had they believed they 
could have effected his election, and this would seem 
to show that Mr. Cleveland’s “ principles” were not 
out of harmony with the policy and purpose of the 
combinations in their relations with the government. 

Is it conceivable that “ principles” having such 
status—that is, being approved or certainly not dis- 
approved by the “ combinations ”—could be Democratic 
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principles determined by the Jefferson standard— 
“Equal rights to all, special privileges to none”? 
I think not. 

At no time during his political career have the 
“combinations” been en rapport with Mr. Bryan. 
On the contrary, they have been openly, bitterly an- 
tagonistic and hostile toward him. This was not 
because of his personality; it was because of his prin- 
ciples. 

Now, inasmuch as the very existence of these “ com- 
binations” is antithetical to Democracy, and the 
“ principles ” of Mr. Bryan are opposed to the ex- 
istence of such “ combinations,’ it would seem con- 
clusive that the “ principles” of Mr. Bryan, rather 
than the “ principles” of the late Mr. Cleveland, are 
the true principles of true Democracy. 

I am, sir, 
JOHN AUBREY JONES. 


‘ 





Socrates on the General Outlook 


Socrates: Do you see anything, Glaucon? 

Glaucon: Just how do you mean, Socrates? 

Socrates: Well, are we in the habit of talking base- 
ball? 

Glaucon: Of course not. 

Socrates: Or golf-—or anything of that kind? 

Glaucon: We are not. 


Socrates: Very well, then, Glaucon. 

Glaucon: I do not see anything, so far as I know, 
Socrates. Do you, in turn, see anything, as you ex- 
press it? ' 

Socrates: 
Wilson? 

Glaucon: You mean the president of Princeton? 

Socrates: Yes. Have you read what he recently 
said about universities and the people? 

Glaucon: Yes—I have read it. 

Socrates: Do you agree with him that our univer- 
sities are getting away from the people, and that this 
is a mistake? 

Glaucon: I do. 

Socrates: Very well. It is strange you did not see 
anything when you read that, Glaucon. 

Gilaucon: I begin to think so myself. 

Nocrates: It was, we may say, characteristic of him. 

Glaucon: Yes.. 

Socrates: A scolding. 

Glaucon: True. 

Socrates: Then there has been no one to scold us 
since Rooseveltius went away. 

Glaucon: Alas! No. 

Socrates: But it seems here is some one. 

Hlaucon: Thank Jove! It does seem so, 

Socrates: That is the way it impressed me, Glaucon. 
We need men like that, and whenever one of them ap- 
pears on the horizon, I always sit up and look around 
in the manner of one taking notice. There is Taftius. 

Glaucon: Alas! yes. 

Socrates: So far from being able to scold us in the 
way that will do us good, he permits us to scold him 
in the way that positively does harm. 

Glaucon: OF course. 

Socrates: But President Wilson, apparently, can 
scold us—and to some purpose. 

Glaucon: So it seems. 

Socrates: He is as eager to do it as he is evidently 
able. 

Glaucon: Yes. 

Socrates: As Aristophanes would say, his head is 
not a mere loafing-place for hair. 

Glaucon: You are a wonder, Socrates. You know I 
read that, and was interested in it; but I am not 
quick at putting two and two together, as you always 
are. 

Socrates: It is kind of you to say that, Glaucon. 
Now let us buy a paper and see if any one has thought 
of anything nice yet to say about the new King. 

C. McApams in St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


I think so. Do you know Woodrow 








The Eighth Wonder 


CLEAR amid the pyramids ’twas seen that he was chief, 
Rhodes’ Colossus only tosses in a rage of grief, 
Cyrus’ palace was quite gallus in its hour and day, 
Phidias, invidious. made statues but of clay, 
Babylon might babble on about its gardens swung, 
But this bolus to Mausolus in this age is flung, 
Poor Diana never ran a chance in Ephesus— 

All are zero to this hero who belongs to us. 


Thunderful and wonderful he stands without a peer, 
Taking Spanish, Dutch, and Danish into every ear, 
Irish ballads, tasty salads, how to write a play, 
Snubbing popes and blighting hopes and making 
Pinchot gay, 
Shooting monkeys, riding donkeys, eating rhinos raw, 
Making fudges, cabling judges how to speak the law— 
Julius Cesar was a wheezer when compared to him; 
Whose simoleon says, Napoleon’s fame is not made 


dim? 

Bang the drums, the wonder comes! And toot the 
tuba horn, 

Fire the cannon, turn a fan on, bring the juice of 
corn! 


Pour libations all ye nations! Toss your waves, O sea! 
Mystery of history! There ne’er was such as he! 


‘Dear Mariar, join the choir; Pulitzer and Hearst, 


All the rest sing at your best or else expect the worst. 

Bring these prisoners of his’n—* liars” in his train— 

Bound in fetters of his letters, gyve and ball and 
chain! 


Whoop-te-doodle and kyoodle! Riders red and rough! 
Shout it fully: He is bully and he is the stuff! 
Decorations, salutations—blow the town to bits! 
Public speakers, welcome-shriekers in conniption fits! 
Yip-i-addy! He’s the daddy of his native land. 
Halley’s comet scurries from it, scared to beat the band! 
Set bombs booming and perfuming all the atmosphere— 
All stand ready—Home comes Teddy! Hail our chan-~ 
ticleer ! JEFFERSON TOoMBS. 
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DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE 


The swift new American scout-cruiser “Salem,” lying in the Hudson off 
Grant’s Tomb, and a busy little motor-boat frolicking about her forefoot 











From the “House” Gallery 


THE IMPRESSION WHICH THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE PEOPLE IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED, 
AND BUSY OVER THE NATION’S LAWS, MADE UPON TWO WORTHY FOLK OF HICKSVILLE 


Transcribed by Edward G. Lowry 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
E are John Hicks and wife from 
Hicksville. We have come to the 
naticnal capital to see the sights. 
W We came on a round-trip excursion 





ticket that allows us five days here 
when this beautiful city is all 
abloom and June is at its best. We 
must see everything that is to be 
seen, and that means that we must 
carefully parcel out our time. 

We go through the State, Army, and Navy build- 
ings, and take a ride in a sightseeing car through the 
residence district. We find that we must go up in 
the Washington Monument, visit Mount Vernon and 
Arlington, see them make the money at the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, go through the Treasury 
vaults and be allowed to hold a package containing 
$3,000,000 in our own hands, and—but before we go 
anywhere else we must go to-the Capitol. In the cen- 
tral rotunda we are accosted by a gentlemanly and 
voluble guide. He has already collected the nucleus 
of a following, and tells us that he is just about to 
start on a trip “to all the points of interest about 
the historic building.” We join him. It is only 
twenty-five cents, and he shows you everything. We 
see the statues and the big pictures on the walls, and 
the whispering-stones, and Senator Beveridge emerging 
hurriedly from his committee-room, with a statesman- 
like frown on his brow, and then we are ready to go 
into the gallery of the House. 

It isn’t a bit as you would expect it would be. We 
all get seats on the front row of the gallery and look 
down on the floor of the big chamber. It is: nearly 
empty. A little knot of men are gathered in the 
centre of the House, and two of them are on their 
feet talking at one another. Sometimes their voices 
rise so that we can hear what they say, but we don’t 
understand what’ it means. For the most part they 
wrangle in tones that do not carry to us. Where is 
Cannon? The guide explains that the Speaker does 
not ‘preside when the House is in Committee of the 
Whole. We don’t ask him what that means, because 
we don’t want to show our ignorance. A little gray- 
headed man with a square gray beard, and wearing 
gold-rimmed spectacles, is in the Speaker’s chair, 
That is Mann of Illimois, says the guide. Who is he 
and what did he ever do? Why, says the guide, he 
is the Great Objector. And what does he object to, 
we ask him? Everything, says the guide. He looks 
just like that kind of a man. 

We sit there nearly an hour trying to find out 
what’s going on. We learn why the newspapers back 
home do not print a detailed and comprehensive 
record day by day of what is said en the floor in the 
debates in the two branches of Congress. Here is 
just exactly what happened while we sat in the gal- 
lery watching the big men of thé country making the 
laws of the land: 

The House being in Committee of the.Whole House 
on the state of the Union and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 25552) making appropriations 
for sundry civil expenses of the government for the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1911, and for other pur- 
poses: 

Mr. Rainey. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for ten minutes. 

The Chairman. Is there objection? 

Mr. Tawney. 1 shall have to object to that. 

Mr, Rainey. I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for five minutes. 

Mr. Tawney. I shall object. 

Mr. Rainey. I move to strike out the last word. 

The Chairman. The gentleman has already made 
that motion. 

Mr. Rainey. Then the last two words. 

Mr. Tawney. 1 make the point of order that that 
is not in order. 

The Chairman. The Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr. Rainey. I make the point of no quorum. I pro- 
pose to answer this speech, and you cannot keep me 
from it— : 

The Chairman. The gentleman is out of order. 

: Mr. Rainey. Except by resorting to technical mat- 
ers. 

Mr. Austin. I suggest to the gentleman from IIli- 
nois that he wait until the gentleman from California 
can be present, and then we will have unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. Rainey. Oh, T could not wait. 

The Chairman. This discussion is entirely out of 
order, and the gentleman will please be seated. The 
gentleman from Illinois makes a point of order of no 
quorum. The Chair will count. © [After counting.] 
One hundred and forty-two gentlemen are present; a 
quorum. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salisbury, North Carolina, post-office: For site and 
continuation of building under present limit, $50,000. 

Mr. Rainey. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. Now, in view of the fact that this 
speech was evidently prepared in the office of the 
Attorney-General, I want to read what the Attorney- 
General thinks about the— 

Mr. Tawney. Mr. Chairman, T ask that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois may be reported. 











Mr. Kitchin. It is too late. 

Mr. Tawney. The amendment has not yet been re- 
ported. 4 

Mr. Rainey. I moved to strike out the last word, 
and I am making the motion in the usual way. 

Mr. Tawney. What is the last word? I ask that 
for the reason that the gentleman must confine him- 
self to the subject of his amendment. 

Mr. Rainey. 1 move to strike out the word “ dol- 
lars.” 

Mr, Tawney. We cannot proceed in any other way. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Illinois offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, line 11, strike out the word “ dollars.” 

Mr. Rainey. And upon a motion like that to strike 
out the word “dollars” it is perfectly proper to dis- 
euss the Attorney-General of the United States. I 
want to show what he thinks about himself. I read 
now from the first column on page 7561 of to-day’s 
Record, referring to my criticisms of him: 

And what seems strange to me is that when at last 
we have a strong, able, vigorous, and thoroughly in 
earnest Attorney-General— 

Mr. Tawney. 1 make the point of order that the 
gentleman is not addressing himself to the amend- 
ment. I want to say to the gentleman that it is the 
desire of all Members of this House to conclude the 
reading of this bill, and it will be concluded inside 
of an hour; and if he will wait until we conclude the 
reading of the bill, I will have no objection to his 
having ten or fifteen minutes in which to address 
the committee. - 

Mr. Rainey. But if the gentleman does not have 
objection, somebody else will. 

Mr. Tawney. The gentleman is a Member of the 
House, and he ought not to try, in violation of the 
rules, to delay the further consideration of this bill. 

Mr. Rainey. But this speech comes into the Record 
in violation of the rules. 

Mr. Hughes of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, T ask 
unanimous consent “that after the consideration of 
the bill shall have been completed in the Committee 
of the Whole the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Rainey) may have ten minutes, 

Mr. Tawney. 1 will not object to that. 

Mr. Malby. I object. 

Mr. Rainey. T-insist on my right to the floor now. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Minnesota 
makes the point of order that the gentleman from 
Illinois is not speaking in order to the. amendment. 
The Chair will remind the gentleman from Illinois 
that general debate has been concluded upon this bill 
and that the universal rule in the consideration of 
the bill by paragraphs is that the debate must be 
confined to the bill. The Chair hopes the gentleman 
will confine himself to the bill and that the gentle- 
man will proceed in order, 

Mr. Rainey. I have much respect for the presiding 
officer and for his knowledge of the rules, yet I must 
call his attention to the fact that while the rule 
may be as the Chair states—and I do not promise to 
question that matter, because my colleague from 
Illinois, the chairman at the present time, knows 
much more about the rules than I do—but the Chair 
will agree with me that upon a motion to strike out 
the last word it is the invariable custom of the House 
to permit members to discuss matters that do not per- 
tain to that paragraph. 

The Chairman. The Chair is under the impression 
that the gentleman from Illinois is in error in think- 
ing that. Undoubtedly upon a motion to strike out 
the last word it is in order to discuss the merits of 
a paragraph. 

Mr. Rainey. Then IT move to strike out the para- 
graph. 

The Chairman. Undoubtedly on the motion to strike 
out the last word of a paragraph it is in order to 
diseuss the merits of the.paragraph, but it is not in 
order in the committee, on the reading of an appro- 
priation bill, general debate having been coneluded, 
to discuss extraneous matters not relating to the sub- 
ject under consideration at the time. 

Mr. Rainey. I hope the gentleman from Minnesota 
will not object to my speaking for ten minutes. The 
House will have sufficient time— 

Mr, Tawney. T will say to the gentleman from 
Illinois IT will not object to his proceeding for ten 
minutes if that will be the end of it. 

Mr. Rainey. That will be the end for to-day. 

Mr. Tawney. T have no objection. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Illinois asks 
unanimous consent to speak for ten minutes to dis- 
euss the subject he has under consideration. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr, Austin. Mr. Chairman, TI object. I know that 
the Representative— 

The Chairman, The gentleman will be in order; he 
has objected. 

Mr. Rainey. Then. Mr. Chairman, T ask unanimous 
consent at the conclusion of the reading of the bill 
for ten minutes. 

The Chairman, The gentleman from Illinois asks 
unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the read- 
ing of the bill he may have ten minutes— 

Mr. Austin. TI object, until the gentleman from 
California is present— 
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The Chairman. The gentleman from Tennessee will 
suspend— 

Mr. Rainey. The gentleman from California is 
never here; he -is always away making political 
speeches for his party. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Illinois asks 
unanimous consent upon the conclusion of the reading 
of the bill that he may have permission to address the 
House for ten minutes. 

Mr. Austin. Mr. Chairman, I object 

Mr. Rainey. I hope the gentleman will get in at 
the conclusion of the reading of the bill, because I 
shall ask for permission again. 

The Chairman. Without objection, the amendment 
is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

San Angelo, Texas, post-office and court-house: For 
site and continuation of building under present limit, 
$25,000. 

Mr. Rainey. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. The gentleman from California is 
here. Now I ask for permission to proceed for ten 
minutes. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Illinois asks 
unanimous consent that he may proceed for ten 
minutes. 

Mr. Tawney. I will ask the gentleman from IIli- 


nois if he will’ not qualify his request and make it 


at the conclusion of the reading of the bill, which 
will be very soon now. 

Mr. Rainey. 1 should prefer to go ahead now. 

Mr. Tawney. 1 will say to the gentleman, of course 
it would be manifestly unfair for him to proceed for 
ten minutes and then deny the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia the same right, which would make twenty 
minutes, if it is made prior to the conclusion of the 
consideration of this bill; but if the gentleman from 
Illinois will renew his request of a moment ago that 
he may have ten minutes at the conclusion of the bill, 
1 am satisfied there will be no objection. 

Mr. Rainey. I will make the request for fifteen 
minutes. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Illinois asks 
unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the read- 
ing of the bill he may proceed to address the com- 
mittee for fifteen minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. Austin. Mr. Chairman, I ask also that the 
Representative from California be allowed fifteen 
minutes, 

The Chairman. In that connection the gentleman 
from Tennessee asks that the request be modified so 
that the gentleman from Illinois may have fifteen 
minutes, and the gentleman from California fifteen. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

All of this time, and the space oecupied in report- 
ing what was said, represents the efforts made by a 
Democratic member of the House to attack the At- 
torney-General. The newspapers that reported the 
incident at all dismissed it in a few lines. I have 
quoted it in extenso here’ to show how a large part 
of the time of the House is occupied. 

One of the reasons why such a: generally false im- 
pression of Congress is diffused throughout the coun- 
try is the practice of the newspapers of only printing 
the interesting things that happen on the floor of the 
two chambers. When there is a good debate over 
some subject on which interest runs high, or when 
there are exciting clashes between the Democrats and 
the Republicans, or the “regular” Republicans and 
the “insurgents,” columns of newspaper space are de- 
voted to an account of what takes place. When the 
public outside of Washington reads of the House of 
Representatives it is always in connection with some 
scene or debate that is dramatic or important or 
picturesque and interesting. Therefore, when the 
average reader of newspapers comes to Washington 
on a visit and sits for an hour in the gallery and 
hears some such interchange of trivialities as has 
been printed above, he goes away puzzled and con- 
fused. 

When the guide said it was time to be going, if we 
wanted to climb to the dome or go in and see the 
Supreme Court for a little while, we told him we 
didn’t think much of what we had just seen and heard, 
but he told us it was not always like that. Some- 
times, he said,, all of the members were in their 
places on the floor, and there was plenty of excitement 
and high debate. We told him we wished that we 
might have seen something like that going on. The 
guide pointed across to the press gallery above the 
Speaker’s chair. “There is just one sure way of 
knowing when something interesting is about to hap- 
pen in the House,” he said. “When you see the 
correspondents begin to come out of their own room 
back of their gallery and fill up their seats, then you 
may be sure that something is about to happen on 
the floor, and when you see them get up and leave 
the gallery, no matter how noisy it may seem on the 
floor, you may be sure that nothing else is going to 
happen for a while at any rate.” 

We looked across to the press gallery, but there was 
only one young fellow in it, and he seemed to be draw- 
ing pictures on a piece of yellow paper. When he got 
up, yawned openly at the House of Representatives, 
and disappeared through a swinging door, we went 


. away too. 
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A GLIMPSE BACK OF THE CURTAIN AT THE MANY 
KINDS OF GIRLS WHO MERRILY TRIP AND SING 


By Antoinette Berton 
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I got acquainted with a girl who became a 
show girl. She got me a job in the chorus. 
And since then I’ve stuck to it.” 

We loined the group of girls in the wings 
and, under cover, I listened to their conver- 


sation. One of the girls was chatting away 
volubly as 1 came near. This is what I 
heard: 


“Now last year I had a cinch. I was 
telephone operator. I come from Ohio, you 
know. Wanted to see New York. I got a 
job on a down-town exchange—had all the 
rich brokers down there. For Christmas you 
should have seen the stuff I got: a fur coat, 
a muff, and candy and a hat. Say, I priced 
‘em. That swell fur coat { wear, that’s it. 
Looks real classy, don’t it? That cost at 
least $135. Honest. No, don’t know who 
gave it to me, for I tore up the card, but 
kept the coat. Say, I looked so pretty the 
first time 1 put it on that I said to myself, 
‘No more switchboard for you,’ and up | 
went for a chorus job. I made such an im- 
pression on the manager that I was engaged 
on the spot.” 

[ summoned up courage and approached 
another girl close by. As the music played 
one could feel how she longed to express 
her exuberance, how it almost pained her to 
remain quiet. 

‘I adore it!” she burst out. “ Sometimes 
after a rehearsal I’Jl be nearly dead and [ll 
swear I'll leave the next day, and then in 
the evening, with the lights, the music, the 
people, I’m carried away! Once you’ve been 
on. you can’t do anything else! It’s great!” 

“Oh, rubbish!” another girl interrupted, 
* You don’t know what you’re talking about. 
When you’ve been at it as long as I have, 
you'll hate it,” she said, vehemently. “ I’m 
so sick of it that I have to hold myself 
back from smashing things as I dress in 
the evening. Every day the same old story 








“Up I went for a chorus job” 


CHORUS girl, aceording to popular 
impression, either drinks champagne 
at breakfast or doesn’t breakfast. 
And—still according to popular im- 
pression—she either wears silks and 
satins or goes about in slant-heeled 
shoes and sagging rags. Popular 
impression, as far as the chorus 

‘ girl goes, knows no middle ground. 
“ Chorus girls,” it proclaims, “ are either peacocks or 
sparrows. You'll find no robins among them. You'll 
find no girl Jike the ‘every-day girl’ among them. 
You’ll find—only extremes.” 

Having listened for so long to popular impression, 
I decided to see for myself; to penetrate surrepti- 
tiously into the lionesses’ den; to learn, if possible, 
what the chorus girl really was, was like, and was 
not like. I went unprejudiced—merely as a reporter, 
to chronicle what I saw and heard and to deduce what 
I could therefrom. At best, the study of the chorus 
girl, like the study of any woman, must end in Lady 
or the Tiger fashion. There is only one person in 
the wide world who can supply the final answer, and 
that person is the woman herself. And, even then, 
there remains some doubt. 

For purposes of investigation, I chose a big musical 
show in the height of its metropolitan favor. Its 
name is quite unnecessary for present purposes. 
Chorus girls are migratory. They move from one 
show to another with such regularity that any show 
affords a fair criterion of all the rest. When I got 
back on the stage, the first act had been going on 
for some time. A group of chorus girls were stand- 
ing in the wings, awaiting their final song cue. They 
paid no attention to me. The girls were whispering 
excitedly. The words I managed to hear were not 
very illuminating. Presently I succeeded in getting 
one of the girls into conversation with me—back in a 
corner where we wouldn’t be heard. In answer to a 
remark of mine, she said: ° 

“ No, I haven’t been on the stage long. I began two 
years ago. My husband fell sick.” 

“ Are you married? You look so young, more like 
a child!” 

A smile barely flitted across her face: “I’ve got a 
little boy, too,” she added, simply. 

“Of course it’s hard to leave him so much,” she 
went on, “but what can I do? I’ve got to live. Oh, 
J married before I knew what I was doing—I was only 
seventeen. I never did care much for my own home. 
Mother died when I was a kid and father never 
bothered his head much about me. So I did as I 
Pleased. We’d only been married a few months when 
Jim was run over—both his legs cut off. We. got 
some damages, of course, but not much—just enough 
to keep us alive till the baby was born. Jim can’t do 
anything; he just sits around, and so I have to work. 
I tried being a saleslady, but lands! the wages 
wouldn’t feed half one person, let alone three! There 





and every year like the one before. I’ve been 
on ten years and I’m no further than when 
I began. And_L never will be,” she added, 
violently. 

“Gracious! No reason for taking it so seriously,” 
still another interposed. “I’m just going to stay 
until I marry.” 

“Marry! I thought you were just divorced 

“ Well, so I was, but that’s no reason for not get- 
ting married again.” 

A girl came over to me with a little confidential air. 

“That girl what said she liked the stage is the 
funniest thing,” she began. . “ Really, she’s awful 
bright. She’s a real good girl, too. She keeps her 
mother and her little brother, it seems. She acts well, 
and I bet she’ll get on before long. No, I don’t think 
she'll get stuck up. She’s sensibie. But did you see 
the girl who plays the maid? You’ve seen the show, 
haven’t you? Well, she used to be in the chorus, and, 
my, she was sweet and all that. Then one day she 
was given that part. It ain’t much—she’s only got 
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It almost pained her to remain quiet 


two words to say, but she’s a ‘ principal’ and you 
wouldn’t know her now.” 

Later during the show, one of the other chorus 
girls, resting on a bench near the dressing-rooms on the 
first floor, said to me: 

“It takes all sorts of girls to make a chorus. You 
have girls from ’most every State of the Union and 
from nearly every country of the globe. You have 
lively girls and melancholy girls, improvident girls 
and girls who save—girls who are fond. of autos and 
champagne, girls who are drudges and never go out. 
The average chorus girl is a hard worker—she has to 
be—and she is, as a rule, a good girl, although she 
may be careless in her speech and enjoy a good time. 























Chorus girls are migratory 
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appeared and came 

~ over to me. “ Yes, 
: most of us live in 
furnished rooms, and 


we eat where we can 
and whenever we can. 
Some girls make their 
own breakfasts and 
lunch and dine out; 
others do all their own 
cooking, and some take 


all their meals out. 
Those that live with 
their families have 


places of their own, of 
course. It all depends. 
Most of the girls are 
nice, sure. But once or 
twice you meet a funny 
one. I’m thinking of 
one in particular, not 
in this show, but in an- 
other. In fact we were 
on the road and part of 
the time we even room- 
ed together. We didn’t 
get on well, though, for 
she was the sort of a 
girl that was crazy 
over an automobile ride. 

“Among other 
things she had a 
habit of fainting. She 
said she had a_ weak 
heart. Just a lie to 
make herself interest- 
ing, sure. I caught on 
C pretty soon, and I[ 
noticed that she didn’t 














“Oh, she is a wohder!”’ 


We have recruits from every profession, all striving 
for something, a good time, bread and butter, or a 
‘career. There are girls who are waiting for a 
chance—like myself—waiting for a chance that never 
comes, or, when it does come, is snatched by some one 
else... . Yes, of course I’m young. I may amount to 
something yet, but it’s so long, so long, to wait... 
and I feel I have the ability, but I haven’t the push. 
1 ought to be able to attain the goal, yet I can’t... . 
And only a few years ago I was church organist in a 
little New England village, honest I was... . Yes, I 
was born there. I went to boarding-school, and, 
among other things, learned some music. Naturally 
I fell to playing for the church. I did it for five 
years.” 

“ And then?” 

“Oh, there is no ‘and then’? Well, I’ll probably 
never see you again, so what’s the difference? I had 
always felt that I had dramatic talent, but I felt 
it in a vague, indefinite way, until a man from the 
city came to spend the summer in our village. We 
talked a good deal together, and gradually I began 
to see my possibilities and I realized the narrowness 
of my surroundings; I felt the necessity of breathing 
freer air, of getting into the wild and fascinating 
turmoil of the great world. I suppose I lov... I 
mean he told me he loved me, and that if I came to 
the city he would help me to get a foothold in my 
career. I believed him. I came to the city, leaving 
my parents. My mother is dead now. When I wrote 
him I was coming he said he would meet me at the 


station. Instead I got a telegram, ‘Called away on 
business. I did not know about New York hotels, 


but I went to one on Broadway, where I thought I 
would not be too lonesome. My room overlooked that 
crowded street, The noise, the din, the fascination, 
and the cruelty of it rose up into my room, and I 
cried myself to sleep not only one night, but several. 
During the first few days I got a letter from him 
every morning. Then no more came. I understood. | 
almost died and thought of killing myself. I wrote 
to my mother—the letter came back unopened. 1 


wrote to my fathersz-it was just the same. I dared 
not*go home. The hotel bill took all my money. Yet I 


had the strength not to give everything up... and I 
came into the chorus. That was two years ago... I 
am here yet.” 

While this girl was talking to me I was wondering 
whether she was telling me the truth or whether she 
got it all out of a story paper—and I’m wondering 
now. . 

In a little while one of my first-act friends re- 





faint much when only 
women were around, 
but as soon as a man 
was within sight, off 
she’d go. It got on my nerves, and the next time she 
fainted I said to the man who was going to pick 
her up: 

**4Oh, 
drunk.’ 

“Well, Hildegarde never made a move, but when 
she was supposed to come to she ran up to me and 
pulled my hair down. ‘ What do you mean by saying 
I was drunk?’ she shouted. 

“*Why, Hildegarde,’ I says, making believe I was 
much surprised, ‘I thought you was off in a dead 
faint!’ 

“*So I was,’ she says, real quick. 

“*Well, how could you hear what I said, then? 
Besides, I want to tell you that I’m not the first to say 
that your faints are phony.’ 

** You're a mean, nasty thing,’ she says, ‘and if 
you think I’m going to room with you any more you’re 
very much mistaken.’ 

“*Good riddance, dearie, I says, walking away, 
for I’d already packed my suit-case. But I never saw 
Hildegarde faint after that. 

“ Did you say you wanted to meet the Russian girl? 
There she is. She don’t talk much. Wait a moment. 
I'll call her.” 

“Did you wish to speak to me?” the Russian girl 
asked in faultless English as she came up. She dif- 
fered widely from the other chorus girls. She was not 
the lithe, graceful Russian type; she was rather the 
heavy, dogged one. Her eyes were peculiarly brilliant 
and intelligent. She looked at me proudly, yet ready 
to unbend should I say the right thing. 

“Let us rather speak French,” I said to her in that 
language. 

She showed no surprise. “Just as you wish,” she 
replied, stiffly, in French, however, “ but to what do I 
owe—?” 

“To nothing in particular. A young lady told me 
about you and I was anxious to see a Russian chorus 
girl.” : 

She looked a trifle puzzled, not knowing exactly what 
to make of it. “{f knew so many Russian girls in 
Paris, but they were either students or society people.” 

“ Because I sing in the chorus you seem to think I 
cannot be a student.” she said, looking searchingly 
at me. “ You are mistaken. I came here because 
I am a student. I am interested in psychology, and 
at the same time I wish to make money so as to be 
able to develop my voice.” 

We began talking about Russia and Russian litera- 
ture, and then about literature in general. Her 
French was excellent and her knowledge unusually 


never mind. Just leave her alone. She’s 





broad. She had read every book of consequence, it 
seemed, and passed from Ibsen to Browning, from 
Spinoza to Gorki, with the greatest ease. She was in- 
tensely interested in current events and in polities. 
She was a socialist, not a nihilist, however. There 
was something noble and idealistic about the girl, and 
yet one would not call her refined. Her make-up be- 
trayed her as a girl who loathed all artifice, her hair 
refused to take the required curve, her broad shoul- 
ders seemed to sigh for the freedom of the - peasant, 
and her whole body seemed oppressed by the make- 
believe clothes. 

“No, I don’t feel the least ill at ease,” she replied 
in answer to my question. “I have a purpose. No, I 
do not live well,” she continued; “I live in what you 

















“You're a mean, nasty thing” 


would call a tenement, on the East Side, right near 
the Ghetto. But what does that matter? Here in 
America you attach importance to the house, to the 
dwelling-place. That is wrong. As the old Stoics 
said, matter is of no importance; the mind is what 
you should think of, the purpose is what you should 
work for. All other things, except love, have nothing 
to say. I wonder if you Americans really understand 
love? You think of money, only of money.” 

Then, suddenly, there was a dash and swirl of 
hurrying lingerie, as the chorus girls rushed past me 
through the wings for the closing number. I stopped 
a moment to listen to their “ glad voices” and then 
walked out of the stage-door into the dark alley and 
into the brilliant thoroughfare beyond. As I reached 
the street, two men were passing the alley. They were 
speaking of—chorus girls! “Chorus girls,” said one, 
“are cut-out puzzles with some of the pieces missing.” 
And that definition, after all, is, I believe, the best. 
Chorus girls are “ the Lady or the Tiger ” in nature’s 
fiction library. I went to solve the mystery and I 
came away knowing nothing more definite than I had 
known before. But, after all, chorus girls are just 
women. And the man who tries to find out the whole 
story of women has his life’s work mapped out for 
him—as well as for his children and his grandchildren 
and his great-grandchildren. 








The 


: 
Now, kitten, really I protest 
This thing has gone too far; 
It’s most preposterous, you know, 
That, lovely as you are, 


You should presume to quite upset 
The precious plans I had 

To write my masterpiece to-night, 
Or—something not half-bad. 


I asked you just to come and curl 
Beside me in my chair, 

So I could hear you purr and purr, 
And know that you were there, 


And let my fingers wander through 
Your coat that’s warm and soft, 

And get from that electric touch 
An inspiration oft; 





By Shaemas O’Sheel 


And when long hours at last grew late 
We'd have a little chat, 

And then to bed—work-weary man 
And most exemplary cat. 


But I declare, that’s not the way 
You’re shaping things to-night; 

Not purring but perversity 
Would seem your whole delight. 


You know I cannot concentrate 
As serious writers should 

While all your wiles are luring me 
From, any working mood ; 


10 : 


Tyrant of the Study : 


While you are rubbing at my arm 
And playing with my pen, 

Or jumping to my shoulder, and 
Down to my desk again; 


While, with delicious indolence, 
Across my desk you lie, 

And light the green uncanny fires 
In your compelling eye. 


The strange seductive feline spell 
That oldest Egypt knew 

Steals over me, and I adore 
Bubastes, seen in you. 


Subtle, implacable, complex! 
Kitten, I own your sway; 

On with the rites, or grave or wild: 
I am your devotee, 




















The author writing the log at 
Trotter’s Landing, Mississippi 


HEN the Glidden tourists left Cin- 
cinnati on June 14th for an _ en- 
durance and reliability test of more 
than 2,900 miles, and traversing 
YZ thirteen States with a population 
ys) of thirty million persons, they saw 

strange lands and met people who 
& were as aliens in many ways, even 
though they were citizens of these 
The ways of the South, Southwest, 
and the great prairie States are not the ways 
of the North and East. Therein will lie the charm- 
ing novelty and the delightful experiences. When 
the motorists return safely home they will have yarns 
to spin which will be as fascinating as those of an 
old navy A.B., or a white-haired frontiersman. 

The scout car left Cincinnati on February 23d for 
the long drive to Chicago, vid Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Lincoln, and Omaha, to Chicago. No automobile has 
ever made the trip before, no man knew the distance— 
although S. M. Butler, of the A. A. A., had issued a 
bulletin saying it was “about 2,200 miles ”—and 
there was matter for much speculation regarding 
roads, streams, and probable weather. At the wheel 
was Frank X. Zirbes, one of the most famous road 
drivers; in the tonneau, W. A. Krohn, veteran photog- 
rapher of many an automobile contest and endurance 
run; and in the observer’s seat, the present writer, a 
wondering neophyte, Seven weeks and a half of 
association with these men compelled respect and 
admiration, and established that feeling of comrade- 
ship and reliance which ‘can come only from facing 
hardships and dangers uncomplainingly, unflinch- 
ingly, and with the “ we-will-get-out-of-it-some-way ” 
spirit which would put the heart of a lion in a scared 
jack-rabbit. : 

There was a foot and a half of snow on the ground 
and the mereury was five degrees above zero When 
the car started from the Cincinnati Automobile Show, 
with a twenty-two-mile head-wind blowing. We were 
escorted by many friends across the bridge to Coving- 
ton, Kentucky. There all save the pilot car turned 
back, with horns tooting and good wishes ringing in 
our ears. 

Our experiences began without delay. Will Junglas, 
driver of the pilot car, lost the road trying to find 
the Country Club where it was planned we should 
have luncheon. For five mortal hours we drove over 
the pikes and cross-roads of the Kentucky hills, slowly 
freezing, while trying to find the way. At last we 
struck the Lexington pike, drove back to within five 
miles of Cincinnati, and found food and heat at a 
roadhouse. Through the neglect of the traffic man- 
ager, the car in which the trip was to be made did 
not reach the Queen City in time for the scheduled 
start; so the resourceful Zirbes borrowed one, de- 
ciding to wait along the road until our own car 
reached us. Five days were spent at Walton,: Ken- 
tucky, waiting and playing cards with the jolly 
landlord of the hotel. 

In the middle of the road in front of the hotel 
was the town cistern, and, thanks to it, we had our 
first glimpse of the primitive life still lived in cer- 
tain parts of the country. The monthly test of the 
town fire apparatus was held. The bells of both the 
hotels clanged, and the men of the town sauntered to 
the engine-house. A gaudily painted machine of the 
vintage of 1812 was run out, the ropes were manned, 
and the “ fire-engine” was dragged to the cistern. 
A score of men grasped the long brakes on each side 
and bégan to pump, as though working on a hand- 
car; a sickly stream spurted from the nozzle. the 
chief of the fire department roared his orders through 
a silver trumpet, and the motorists were duly im- 
pressed. It was fine—too fine. 
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THE VICISSITUDES OF “PATH-FINDING” THE THREE THOUSAND 
MILES OF THE {9/0 GLIDDEN TOUR THROUGH THIRTEEN STATES 


By Stewart Ives De Krafft 


“T put that engine in eight years ago when I was 
Mayor,” said the landlord. “ Ain’t she a beauty?” 

In reply to a question, the landlord acknowledged 
there had been several serious fires since the advent 
of the machine, ‘“ because,” as he naively said, “ we 
couldn’t get close enough to throw a stream.” 

It was while waiting at Walton that. K. J. Bohan- 
non, Secretary of the Louisville Automobile Club, had 
the newspapers of that city run two-column cuts of 
our car and crew with the caption: “ Lost! A Path- 
finding Car.” This is the first time on record, I be- 
lieve, that a Glidden scout ever disappeared from the 
face of the earth and could not be found by ordinary 
searching. 

At Louisville we met our first touch of Southern 
hospitality—and fled from it as though it were sud- 
den death. The automobile club had planned a joy 
ride around the city for 
the afternoon and a ban- 


dral, with its old masters given by Francis I., first 
king of the two Sicilies; and other bits of the 
history of the quaint town—to think of | filling 


mere every-day lamps. And we regretted it. This 
road through the swamp was a river of liquid 
mud, which almost covered the wheels. Krohn stood 
on the right runnhing-board for four miles, while 


the observer-logkeeper lay sprawled out on the left 
fender, hanging on to the wind-shield brace, and 
holding a one-candle-power electric flashlight close to 
the mud so Zirbes could to drive. It took two 
hours to cover those eight miles! 

After we had cleaned up the car and made ready 
for the next day’s run to Nashville, the trio ad- 
journed to the water-tank, dropped the spout, and 
took turns standing under it and pulling the string 
until most of the mud was washed off." ‘The landlord 


see 





quet in the evening. 
Polite regrets were of no 
avail; Louisville had 
never before had _ the 
chance to entertain the 
crew of a scouting car 
over the Glidden tour, 
and proposed to make the 
best of it. Apparently 
submitting, we invited 
Bohannon to ride with 
us. Once the unsuspect- 
ing secretary was in the 
tonneau, Zirbes “ opened 
her up” and burned the 
road to Bardstown, some 
forty-six miles away. 
Struggles, protests, 
threats, and_ entreaties 
were unavailing. We still 














fled for our lives from 
that deluge of _hospi- 
tality. 

* But, fellows,” begged 
Bohannon, “I have an 
engagement with my 
fiancée this evening. I’ve 


been -engaged only a 
week. How, in the name 
of Heaven, will I square 
it? At least let me tele- 
phone!” 

“?Phone from Bardstown,” said the relentless 
Zirbes, over his shoulder. And Krohn took a firmer 
grip on the coat collar of his guest. ... If Bohan- 
non will forgive and forget, there is a wedding present 
coming from the crew, if we ever receive cards. 

Any idea that the farmer of the South is in love 
with automobiles is erroneous, in spots. We were 
trying to make Glasgow Junction in the rain, and 
asked a long Kentuckian on the hurricane-deck of 
a mule to tell us the road. He gave elaborate direc- 
tions, most politely, ‘regretting that “ you-all are mo’ 
than fo’ty miles outer the way, sah,” and set us 
right. Right! If we could have laid hands on that 
Kentuckian when we reached Cave City at eleven 
o’clock that night, any coroner’s jury would have re- 
turned a verdict of “ justifiable homicide.” The fiend 
had deliberately directed us from the right pike, on 
which we were driving, over some of the worst mud- 
baths that ever masqueraded as roads. ‘The heavy 
rain had turned the red clay soil to sticky, pulling 
quagmire. Up and down hill we went, driving on 
“low,” getting stuck in mud-holes, backing, “ rushing 
her,” and pushing with sore shoulders as we tried to 
forge ahead. There was half a ton of mud on the 

ear, the engine was hot, 
the radiator empty, and 











finally it became caked 
with mud. 

Kight miles out of 
Cave City we struck a 
swamp road and a stump 
at the same time, tear- 
ing loose our acetylene- 
gas tank. Through some 
oversight the side-lamps 
had not been filled at 
Bardstown—we had been 
too busy listening to the 
story of Lieutenant. John 
Fitch trying the engine 
for the world’s first 
steamboat on the creek 
near by; of the visit of 
the French prince who 
afterward became Louis 
XX.; of Federal Hill, 








Hearty farewells from the populace of St. Joseph, Ten- 
nessee, who had never seen an automobile before 


and the writing of “My 
Old Kentucky Home”; 
of St. Joseph’s Cathe- 
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Unloading from a fresh-water pearl scow, White 
River, twelve miles below Clarendon, Arkansas 


wanted to slay us on the spot when we innocently 
asked for beds with two sheets. They regulate things 


of this sort better in Texas. There is a State law 
compelling innkeepers to furnish beds with sheets 


nine feet long. They use them for table-cloths during 
daylight hours—or so most travellers say. 

As usual, we were driving at night and had just 
left Moscow, Tennessee, starting up a long, winding, 
steep hill. Heavy rains had washed the land away 
from the side of the road until the gullies were more 
than one hundred feet deep, in spots, and the hard 
red clay stood in ridges, for all the world like the 
cafion of the Colorado. Out of the darkness ahead of 
us we heard a shout. A turn in the road showed a 
wagon straight across the road. An old negro was 
yelling “* Whoa!” at the top of his voice, at the same 
time pulling on the reins. As the horse obediently 
backed, the old mammy screamed, “ Fo’ de Lawd’s 
eaket”..s 

The rest was lost in a shriek as the wagon dis- 
appeared over the brink, dragging the horse with it. 
With an exclamation of horror, Zirbes stopped the 
car, and we three men sprinted up the hill, tearing 
off overcoats as we ran. On reaching the scene of 
the accident, we heard groans issue from the dark- 
ness; but there was no response to the cries of the 
motorists. The horse was hanging to the brink by 
his fore legs. By the light of a side-lamp the oid negro 
was discovered astride of a clay ridge thirty feet 
below, rocking to and fro and moaning to his Maker 
that he was dead. A hundred feet below lay a piti- 
ful bundle of rags in the bottom of the gully. Zirbes 
looked after the old man; the others slid and 
clambered down to the dead woman. 

As we bent over her, the corpse stood up, erying: 
“ Go ’way, you debbils. ’Way f’um hyar! Whaffo’ you- 
all scarin’ this hyer nigger to def?” The next instant 
her voice was raised in praise over her escape. She 
was not half so glad as we were. 

It took a lot of work to get “Uncle Jeff” up to 
the pike. Once there, his wife began to upbraid him 
for the accident. She blamed him for borrowing the 
horse and wagon from Miss Charlotte. It would 
take a year or more to pay for the damage, and the 


horse would have to be killed. We gave Jeff five 
dollars. He was grateful. ; 
Three hours afterward the negro outfit was on 


the road to Moscow, aside from fright, little the worse 
for wear. Bed looked very good to us at midnight, 





but the trio of motorists saw that rig go into the 
gully all night long, in their dreams. 

Little we recked that this was but the forerunner 
of other things. There is only one bridge across the 
Tennessee River in four hundred miles, unless one 
makes a wide detour back into Kentucky—that_ be- 
tween Florence and Sheffield, Alabama. So there was 
nothing to do but add Alabama and Mississippi to 
the itinerary. Following directions given at Nash- 
ville, we drove over the Old South Military Road, 
so called because it was built by Andrew Jackson 
when he started to pay his respects to the British at 
New Orleans. From the condition of it, one can read- 
ily believe that nothing by way of repairs has been 
done to it since. The same stumps are still there. 

At Bear Wallow a kindly soul said that the best 
and most direct road to Florence lay through the 
timber, going out of his way to set us aright. Thefe 
is another man who should die the death of a pirate. 
On realizing, too late, that we were on the wrong 
road, we found it impossible to turn around. = It 
began to rain, and the going was awful. About an 
hour before midnight we struck a submerged stump 
in a swamp road, bending the front axle, cracking the 
driving-shaft case, and we were helplessly out of com- 
mission. Zirbes curled up in the tonneau and slept like 
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hut liverymen declined to permit even a saddle-horse 
to attempt to negotiate the roads. With a crude map 
and the parting injunction to inquire at Squire 
Davis’s store about the best road to Corinth, the 
start was made in the driving rain. We had been 
warned that we were going over roads where they 
had never seen a motor-car, much less heard of one. 
We had reason to remember this before we stopped at 
Corinth for the night. 

As we ploughed over the sticky clay trails through 
the pine forest, the backwoodsmen left their ox-teams 
in the road and fled in terror. No amount of shout- 
ing would bring them back. By dint of hard driving 
and much work we struck the clearing and cross- 
roads which marked Squire Davis’s store. We could 
hear the baying of hounds, and Zirbes opened up the 
throttle to let them know we were coming. It scared 
the inhabitants so that when we reached the log 
shack there was not a soul in sight. We climbed 
out of the car and started for the store. There was 
the crack of a rifle, followed by the thud of a bullet 
as it struck the back of the tonneau. It plunged 
through the steel, the back of Zirbes’s seat, the dash- 
board, and at last flattened against a cylinder. 

The yell we raised must have been heard at Luka. 
It was a candid yell, full of terror. Finally a long, 


is used advisedly, unless the division superintendent 
of the T, & P. R. R. has ordered section-hands to 
carry about two hundred perfectly good ties back to 
the right-of-way. A very polite note was mailed him 
at Mineral Wells telling him the location of the ties. 
So he cannot say they were stolen. We simply had 
to use them. 

A cotton planter and his wife were coming down 
the road, and their mules balked one hundred yards 
from our stalled machine. Money was no object to 
him. He cursed every automobilist on earth and 
wished them in the Texas summer resort. There was 
nothing left but to cut the wire fences, tote ties, and 
build a corduroy road across the mud-hole, And it 
was a good road, 

On reaching the Red- River, which is the boundary 
between Texas and Oklahoma, Zirbes nearly lost his 
life in the quicksand, trying to find a ford, At 
Wichita Falls we were told that the only bridge over 
the river for two hundred miles was no longer opened 
to wagons, but that we might find a ford at Charles’s. 
An old ecattleman told of another twenty-five miles 
nearer, and we tried it. Driving for over a mile over 
the high-water bottom of the river through the shift- 
ing sand, a stretch of water three hundred feet wide 
called a halt. There was a little island in the centre 
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Two hundred railroad ties were commandeered 
to fill this mud-hole near Texarkana, Texas 


a baby, while Krohn and the logkeeper started through 
the liquid mud, sinking to the thighs at every step, 
for St. Joseph, Alabama, about four miles away. It 
took a six-mule team to haul the car in. 

The next morning St. Joseph was shocked into life. 
A real automobile was in town, the first the inhab- 
itants, bar one, had ever seen. The little labor that 
is done in the town was cheerfully abandoned, the 
entire population, two hundred and fifty souls, ad- 
journing to the “ livery ” to see this wonderful affair. 

As we worked over the crippled car, the wise men 
of the place gravely expressed their opinions and 
speculations. Each new arrival went through the 
same formula: 

* Mawnin’, gemmen!” 

“ Mawnin’, Zeke. - How is you-all?” 

“ Jus’ tol’abl’, thank ye. Jus’ tol’abl’.” 

Then he would squat on his haunches, decorate the 
clay floor with tobacco juice, and watch the workers. 

“Say, Jake,” ejaculated one, “ I’m powerful glad I 
wasn’t raised Nawth. In all my bawn days, I nevah 
did see men, white men, work so hard. Reckon they- 
all must be about tired to death by this time, eh?” 

One visitor, who had ridden to town on a white 
flea-bitten mule to “do a littl’ tradin’” and found 
the village store closed, wandered over to the “ livery ” 
to see what was the matter. His eyes popped out of 
his head as he saw the automobile. Cautiously he 
approached, as though stalking game. He stretched 
forth a timid hand and touched a tire. There was a 
yell of terror, and a stampede from the place. After 
fears had been lulled, the travelled man of the town 
addressed his fellows: ‘“Gemmen, this hyer auter- 
mobillie is mighty onsartin, You-all never can tell 
when she’s goin’ to bust. As you-all valyure yo’ 
lives, don’t touch nothin’. Tawm hyer done took th’ 
risks of a reckliss man. If them Nawth’rn gemmen 
risks thesselves, that’s th’ way they-all makes a 
livin’. And, thank the good Lawd, I dont has to.” 

From Iuka to Corinth, Mississippi, we followed the 
old Confederate and Federal fortifications made when 
the South and North were struggling for the control of 
the old M. & O. R. R., connecting them with their base 
of supplies. At Iuka we were told that the roads 
were impassable, owing to high water. Delayed drum- 
mers had been fussing about the hotel for a week, 
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lean individual appeared, carrying a rifle, and fol- 
lowed by a pack of “ houn’ dawgs.” His clothes were 
filthy, his long, yellowish-white beard stained with 
tobacco juice. A pair of small, gray eyes peered from 
beneath the rim of a tattered felt hat. The language 
indulged in was not that used in our best circles 
when we demanded what he meant by shooting at us. 
After some time we elicited the information he 
thought we were “ Old Nick come to cotch an’ fetch 
me.” No amount of persuasion would induce him to 
ride with us and point out the correct road through 
the forest, neither would he walk beside the ear. 
When we started the engine, the man and hounds 
with cries of fear dove into the underbrush and dis- 
appeared. 

Driving on the top of the new levee in Mississippi, 
we unintentionally stampeded a camp of two hundred 
negro levee laborers, It was very dark, and the levee 
top was extremely rough. In the bottom could be 
seen the camp-fires and tents. We droye down the 
side of the huge bank which protects the cotton-fields 
from floods, with the muffler opened. In an instant 
weird cries of fright, terror, and dismay rent the 
night. Each tent shot forth its occupants, who ran 
at top speed away from “ th’ debbil, what has come 
to fetch us.” Some yelled in agony: “ De Judgment 
Day is come. Niggers, we-all is gwine ter hell, sure.” 
Nothing could stop the flight. It was a panic. 

As we travelled the road to Tunica, many negro 
cabins were passed, each with the same result. The 
dogs would begin barking and a door would open—a 
band of yellow light splitting the darkness. Head 
and shoulders would be silhouetted for a second. Then 
would come a yell, followed by the slamming of a 
door. There would be a streak of light in the rear 
of the cabin, and black figures could be seen plunging 
into the darkness. The cries of terror were pitiful, 
and the supplications for Divine help most convineing- 
ly sincere. Those Mississippi negroes could not have 
been more terrified at what they believed would befall 
them when the earth passed through the tail of Hal- 
ley’s comet. Possibly in their minds the scouting ear, 
with its fiery searchlights, and the gleaming sky- 
wanderer were intimately associated. 

There used to be a fine mud-hole about eight miles 
from Texarkana on the road to Paris. ‘The past tense 


On the ferry near Trotter’s Point, Mississippi, 
on the route from Memphis to Little Rock 


of it about five hundred feet long. A warning, not to 
be disregarded, stared us in the face, Six inches 
above the sand was the top of a surrey, the remains 
of the curtain flapping on the red, wet sand. We 
afterward learned that a team had been sunk with 
the vehicle, and four persons barely escaped with 
their lives. 

Zirbes removed some clothing and started to ex- 
plore the stream. Krohn became busy with his 
samera, the logkeeper began a letter home. In about 
ten minutes Zirbes shouted, the writer looked up, 
and was horrified to see the driver floundering in 
quicksand up to his thighs. With a yell to Krohn, 
he jumped from the car and cranked the engine. The 
photographer came on the run, yelling encouragement 
to the imprisoned man. 

The car was given every ounce of power, but the 
wheels were held tight in the relentless grip of the 
sand, With sobs, curses, and prayers, Krohn and the 
logkeeper pushed on the car, straining every muscle 
to its. utmost and inwardly asking help. It seemed 
an age before the wheels shook themselves a trifle 
free and began to revolve. Slowly the car gained 
headway and swung toward Zirbes. 

We had a one-inch rope aboard, and this was cast 
to the man caught in the sand. Twice it fell short, 
but the third time the noose slipped over the out- 
stretched arm. By this time Zirbes had sunk nearly 
to the waist. 

“Don’t let that loop run free, Frank,” was the 
direction screamed to him. “It will cut you in two 
if you do.” 

* All right. Back her up,” came the reply, as he 
settled the noose under his arms. When Zirbes was 
hauled up on the bank he had fainted, and his flannel 
shirt was cut in two by the cruel rope, which sunk 
deep into the flesh. If ever record time was made to 
the town of Burk Burnett, it was the run made to 
get our driver to a doctor. Krohn did the best he 
could on the way with dioxygen and first-aid bandages. 
The surgeon said that if Zirbes had not been in the 
best of health, that ten minutes’ pull, with one end 
of the rope around the front axle of the backing car, 
would have killed him. As it is, he will carry the 
bite of that rope and the memory of the Red River 
quicksand to the grave. 








I DREAMED you came to me— 
And Love’s own fires 

Illumed your calm, cool eyes 
With sweet desires. 


I dreamed you spoke to me 
The tender word 

My waking heart had prayed 
But never heard. 


A Dream 


By Constance SKinner 


I dreamed you led me o’er 
Life’s radiant’ hills; 

Joy leaped beneath your feet 
In myriad rills. : 
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I wake—and see the stars 


Remote and pale— ; 


{ hear among the pines 
The driving gale. 


Around my feet Grief’s cold 
Dark waters moan. 

As o’er Life’s barren moor 
I walk alone. 























E. H. Coy, Yale’s football cap- 
tain, putting the 16-pound shot 





Athletics 


BY A NUMBER OF WELL- 
KNOWN ATHLETES AT THE 
RECENT INTERCOLLEGIATE 
MEET AT PHILADELPHIA 

















T. S. Berna, of Cornell, winning the 
2-mile race from May of Michigan 


E. M. Roberts, of Amherst, 


winning the broad jump 





Ralph C. Craig, of Michigan, winning 
the first semi-final of the 220-yard dash 





Percy J. Taylor, of Cor- 
nell, winning the mile run 





J. P. Long, of Harvard, winning the 
third heat of the 120-yard high hurdles 


Blass of Cornell winning the third 
heat of the preliminary 100-yard 


Reilly of Yale running third in the 
preliminary heat of the 100-yard 





New York’s Parental School 


HE latest phase of the movement on the 
part of the Board of Education to abolish 
~ the street waif, and to make provision 
Y whereby the little victims of poverty and 
neglect among the 600,000 children of 
¥school age in the metropolis shall secure 
the | of an education as well as the others, 
is the opening of the new Parental School, situated in 
the Borough of Queens, on the road leading from Flush- 
ing to Jamaica. 

The farm of the school comprises 107 acres of roll- 
ing land about a mile from Flushing, and when all 
the cottages are built and equipped there will be ac- 
commodations for 600 boys, who will have the same 
educational advantages as are afforded in any other 
of the public schools of New York. Industrial educa- 
tion, also, is to be a special feature of the course at 
the farm, and agriculture and horticulture will be 
taught, as well as manual training and the rudiments 
of certain trades. 

The buildings occupy the highest ground on the 
farm and are built in the modified mission form of 
architecture, and on the cottage plan. The plans 
provide for a group of fifteen buildings, a power- 
house, two residence cottages for the principal and his 





assistants, and eleven cottage farms for the boys, each 
to accommodate sixty. The location of the adminis- 
tration building, on an eminence about 300 feet back 
from the public road, gives an opportunity for hand- 
some lawns, driveways. and walks. This building, 
which is three stories in height, provides offices for 
the superintendent or principal, and also eleven class- 
rooms, as well as an assembly hall 60X6 feet, and 
dormitories and store-rooms, besides a gymnasium and 
manual-training shops in the basement. 

Directly in the rear of the administration building 
is a spacious campus, or plaza, about which the eleven 
cottages face. The cottages, only three of which are 
now ready for occupancy, are 121 feet long, 214, stories 
in height, and divided in the middle by a firé-proof 
wall running up to the roof, thus providing living 
apartments for thirty boys in each half of the build- 
ing. Each half of a cottage will be a separate home, 
in which each group of boys will be in charge of its 
own master and matron. In the basement of cottage 
are a play-room, a lavatory, a drying-room, and storage- 
rooms for clothing. The first floors of the cottages are 
entered both from the playgrounds of the boys and 
from the campus. On this first floor are a living- 
room, a dining-room, a _ reception-room, and the 
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matron’s room. On the second floor of each cottage 
is a dormitory for thirty beds, near which are indi 
vidual lockers for the boys’ clothing, and a_ toilet- 
room that may be reached without going into the 
hallway. Near the boys’ quarters are two rooms with 
bath for the master, overlooking the dormitory, in 
the rear of which is a fire-proof stairway enclosed in 
a brick shaft. 

The Parental School is provided for the same class 
of boys who are now sent to the present truant- 
schools—one in East Twenty-first Street, Manhattan, 
and the other in Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, which 
together accommodate a little less than 200 pupils. _ 

The cost to the city of the site, buildings, and 
equipment of the Parental School and farm is some 
thing over $700,000. It is in charge of Principal 
Hobart C., Todd, who has had previous experience 
with unruly juveniles at the House of Refuge on 
Randall’s Island, and is considered exactly the right 
man for the place. His assistants have been chosen 
with great care from the publie schools of the city, 
and it is expected that, through their efforts, many a 
hitherto neglee ted youngster en route to the refiorma 
tory and prison will be transformed into a potential 
good citizen. 
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FROM GRAND OPERA TO GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 


Miss Fritzi Scheff is now taking the role of Yum-Yum in the “all-star” revival of “The Mikado” at the Casino Theatre, 
New York. Her transition from grand opera to Gilbert and Sullivan comes after an intermediary decade in musical comedy 
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Beating the Monroe Doctri1 


By Atherton Brownell 


CERTAIN amount of self-satisfaction 
has been expressed recently over the 
generally published fact that our 
trade with South America is in- 
2 creasing. ‘There is much latent 
~ sentiment connected with the sub- 
ject, perhaps because the Monroe 
8 Doctrine is a very real thing to us, 
and we “feel likewise that it must 
be so to the South-Americans whose political protec- 
tion from possible European aggression is thereby as- 
sured. We have not forgotten the warm reception 
given by Brazil to Seeretary-of-State Root at the 
Monroe Palace in Rio de Janeiro, and we remember 
that the late James G. Blaine had some strong Pan- 
American ideas. What we forget is that, by descent 
and by continued affiliation, by financial and commer- 
cial ties, the South-American is mentally much nearer 
Europe than the North-American. Therefore, if, in 
the midst of our satisfaction at the figures showing an 
increase in our trade relations, we were to peruse cer- 
tain other comparative figures, we would realize that. 
while we are hugging the Monroe 
Doctrine to vurselves, the European 





us, as we increased only to about $13,250,000, while 
our rival jumped to nearly $14,500,000. Since then 
Germany has steadily forged ahead, until in 1908 that 
country exceeded us by about $5,000,000. All -of 
Europe has shown a similar steady advance, although 
_the German conquest has been the most marked, and 
this in the face of the fact that transportation is 
cheaper from New York and that we enjoy a preferen- 
tial tariff of twenty per cent. on many classes of 
goods. 

Yet it is true that our total trade with Brazil ex- 
ceeds that of any other country, and for the reason 
that, while we have been laggard in accepting the 
courteous offer of Brazil to come down and sell to 
her, she has not been at all backward about furnishing 
to us those raw materials we need and must have, and 
which we shall require in future in increasing quanti- 
ties. More than eighty-one per cent. of all the coffee 
consumed in the United States comes from Brazil, 
which accounts for the fact that of this one com- 
modity alone Brazil sold us last year more than 
6,000,000 bags. The wild demand for rubber accounts 
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cuffs it is possible that we will continue to suffer this 
one-sided trade relation whick enables us to declare 
truthfully that our trade with Brazil is the greatest 
of any country, but leaves us with a bill to foot 
greater than those of all other countries combined. 
The situation is one that, is not in the least likely 
to correct itself. International trade is not like 
water’ in that it seeks its own level; but, like water, 
it has its currents, its whirlpools, and its rapids, the 
cause of which must be sought beneath the surface. 
The commercial currents between this country and 
Brazil bring a great stream of needed imports into the 
United States of North America, and a very small 
return current of exports from this country to our 
southern sister republic. The abnormality of the 
situation, left to itself, can but increase. We are con 
suming yearly more of the products that Brazil 
furnishes, principally coffee, rubber, and tobacco, to 
which will probably be added maté, a kind of tea, of 
which Europe now consumes large quantities, and 
whieh requires enly to be properly introduced to 
command a large market. [Brazil is alive to the 
’ opportunity, even having gone so 
far as to establish a line of steam 








countries, at which it was aimed, are 
helping themselves to the material 
trade relations and leaving to us our 
sentimental possession of a political 
document. 

Of all the countries of South 
America, Brazil is unquestionably the 
closest to us and the most fully im- 
hued with the Pan-American idea of 
closer reciprocal trade and_ political 
relations with the United States. As 
the great market for her coffee we are 
best known to her, and she wants to 
be better known to us. Legislation 
distinetly favoring our products by 
preferential tariff rebates has been 
enacted, re-enacted, and_ increased ; 
concessions have been freely offered to 
make it easy for us to market our 
products with her. As a result the 
eagle can spread his wings and scream 
that the trade between Brazil and the 
United States is greater than that be- 
tween Brazil and any other nation, 
or that “our trade with Brazil last 
vear showed a substantial and grati- 
fying increase,” to quote one editorial 
upon the subject. 

After a little examination of the 
facts in the case the eagle’s wings be- 
gin to droop, and the Monroe Doctrine 
begins to turn yellow with age and 
envy.: Taking Brazil, the foremost 
country of South America, what do 
we find? Brazil, rich in natural re- 
sources that are now being rapidly 
developed, with a progressive govern- 
ment in control, is forging ahead at 
amazing speed. Last year her im- 
ports attained the amount of $185,- 
558,740, an increase over the previous 
year of nearly $79,000,000. Her ex- 
ports increased to $318,622,200, thus 
giving her a favorable trade balance 
in her dealings with the world of 
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ships to New York in order to be 
independent of rival commercial inter 
ests in the transportation of her ex- 
ports. Brazil wants from us and 
will take from us, if we will give her 
a chance, our coal, our manufactures 
of steel in the form of agricultural 
implements, pianos, wheat, flour, con 
densed milk, printing ink, watches, 
clocks, school and office furniture 
grease, baeon, canned goods, manufae 
tures of rubber, colors, varnishes, 
typewriters, ice-boxes, scales, wind 
mills and a variety of other. products 
which we are not now selling to the 
extent we should. 

The fault cannot be laid wholly to 
the American exporter or his lack of 
interest. He is apathetic, it is true, 
as is Congress—the one reflecting the 
other, perhaps. He has had years of 
experience with a domestic consump 
tion exceeding domestic productions, 
and has not, therefore, been obliged 
to solve the problem of foreign trade, 
while his British and German rivals 
have, for an equal number of years, 
been forced to seek foreign markets or 





succumb. And during these years 
these have learned the trick of foreign 
salesmanship so well that they are in 


“on the ground floor,” and they have 
likewise created the commercial cur- 
rents that sweep away from = our 
shores and touch those of Europe. 
Even if the American exporter be 
comes fully awakened to the possibili 
ties and opportunities-in South Amer- 
ica as expressed in Brazil, and deter 
mines to bring about a more even 
trade balance between the two coun 
tries, he will have these currents to 
contend against. 

In the midst of our general sense 
of self-satisfaction at our increasing 
South-American trade it should be 

















$133,063,460. This accounts for the 
influx of gold into Brazil and the 
increase of deposits in the conversion 
fund that have augmented it in one 
year from about $25,000,000 to over 
$70,000,000. 

We of the United States of North America are 
interested in both these imports to and exports from 
srazil. We see that during the past year Brazil has 
been prosperous and has been out shopping with a 
vell-filled purse. She has bought goods in the world’s 
markets to the extent of $79,000,000 in excess of the 
year before, and it is fairly pertinent to ask how much 
of her additional spending-money came our- way in 
exchange for the goods in our shop windows. Accord- 
ing to the Brazilian government’s figures up to the 
date of December 3, 1909, Brazil imported from us 
goods to the amount of $21,492,195. According to our 
Treasury Department figures our sales to Brazil in 
1908 reached $20,862,000. Therefore, of the $79,000,- 
000 extra money that Brazil had to spend and did 
spend, in 1909, our shopkeepers, hustling, wide-awake 
Yankees, succeeded in getting $630,195, while the 
stupid Germans, phlegmatic Englishmen, and other 
salesmen of effete Europe, snapping their fingers at 
the Monroe Doctrine, walked away with the remaining 
$78,370,000. And this is one element of the “ gratify- 
ing increase in our trade with, Brazil.” 

Ambassador Irving B. Dudley, in a recent circular 
report, showed that Germany is increasing its export 
trade to Brazil at the expense of that of the United 
Kingdom, and that the exports to Brazil from the 
United States are advancing less rapidly than those 
of either of her competitors. The increase in the 
exports from the three leading countries to Brazil 
from 1902 to 1908 was as follows: Germany, 98.3 
per cent.; United Kingdom, 52.2 per cent.; United 
States, 50.8 per cent. 

From a comparison of the figures of the Treasury 
Department an interesting and more detailed story 
of the commercial race is shown. In 1901 we sold to 
Brazil practically $12,000,000 worth of goods as 
against about $9,000,000 by Germany. A year later 
we had increased to nearly $14,000,000, and Germany 
to nearly $13,000,000. During 1903, Germany passed 


The “great triangle” of trade across the Atlantic, show- 
ing how the United States occupies the wrong angle 


for much more. But the fact remains that, while 
we were selling to Brazil goods to the value of $21,- 
492,195, she was selling to us goods of a total value 
of $88,534,655. leaving against us a trade balance of 
$67,042,460. That is the amount it took to pay our 
bill to Brazil while she was spending that increase 
of over $78,000,000 in Europe. Brazil’s favorable 
trade balance with the whole world being $133,063,- 
430, it is not difficult to see that we paid more than 
half of it. 

That accounts in a way for the small paragraph 
that appeared in the Erening Sun of New York, on 
April 20th, which read: 

“The National Bank of Commerce has engaged an 
additional $200,000 in gold for export to Brazil by 
to-day’s steamship, making a total of $780,000 that 
it is sending out. The Bank of New York, N. B. A., 
has taken $1,000,000 for the same destination, in addi- 
tion to the $250,000 it engaged yesterday. With these 
engagements the total of gold that has been exported 
from this country since the movement began last 
month is brought up to $17,600,000.” 

There is small wonder that Brazil is prosperous, 
refunding her debt, undertaking great publie works, 
advancing her industries in every way, and if this 
gold which we are sending is in turn spent in Europe 
the fault is with us and not with Brazil. Apparently 
the only thing left for Brazil to do in addition to 
her tariff preferences to North America and her 
invitations to come down and do business is to send 
a group of her famous vaqueros, or cowboys, up here 
with lassoes to rope and throw the business men of 
this country and lead them captive to the opportuni- 
ties that await them. not only for markets for their 
own. goods, but for the establishment of industries at 
the source of supply of raw material. Brazil wants 
our coal in exchange for her iron, and has recently 
sent one of her leading citizens here to arrange the 
exchange; but as he was not provided with hand, 
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borne in mind that in exports to 
South America the proportion pet 
unit of population in this country is 
not so large as was the case a genera- 
tion ago. With Mexico our trade has 
grown within those vears by leaps and bounds mainly 
because of good railroad services and the faet that 
so much United States capital is invested in Mexican 
banking institutions, in railroads that traverse Mexi- 
co, and in shipping that plies between our ports and 
those of that republic. 

Germany and Great Britain have, during the past 
ten years, made as large a ratio of increase in their 
exports to South America as we have made in exports 
to Mexico. This is unquestionably because Great 
Britain and Germany have developed the Dest pos- 
sible banking and shipping relations, and have invested 
heavily in railroads in those countries that have 
terminals at the ports which show the largest entrances 
and clearances of British and German bottoms. In 
addition to the banks and shipping companies and 
railways in South America that are controlled by 
British and German capital, there are almost 25,000 
British and German firms engaged in trading and 
warehousing. 

The United States imports something more than a 
million dollars’ worth a day in tropieal and sub- 
tropical products. We send to Europe, in excess of all 
we buy therefrom, a million dollars’ worth of raw and 
manufactured products daily; and Europe sends every 
day to South America, Central America. Mexico, and 
the various islands of the Western Hemisphere, a 
million dollars’ worth of manufactured goods. Prac- 
tically all the ships in this trade from Europe to the 
southern parts of the New World, except the regular 
lines, sail what is termed “ the great triangle” under 
the British and German flags. They load at European 
ports full cargoes for South America, Central America. 
and Mexico; after unloading they take on cargoes of 
coffee, rubber, and other products for the United 
States; and here they load with cotton, copper, lumber, 
petroleum, food products, and manufactures for Europe, 
the Orient, and elsewhere, thence back to Europe, 
(Continued on nage 33) 
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SOME MEMORIES OF THE FAMOUS HEAD OF THE NEW YORK DETECTIVE BUREAU AND OF HIS SYSTEM 
OF INQUISITION, WHOSE NAME BECAME A TERROR TO EVIL-DOERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


By Frank Marshall White 

















The late Thomas Byrnes, who achieved world-wide 
renown as chief of the New York detective bureau 
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inspector, in charge of the de- 
tective bureau, and as_ superin- 
tendent of the New York police de- 
partment, the late Thomas Byrnes 
> was more efficient than any of his 
suecessors. It was, however, as chief 
of the detective bureau that he 
3s- won world-wide fame, and, while 
apologists for the recent ineffective- 
ness of that bureau point out the fact that since his 
time the city has grown enormously and that the 
criminal element has increased out of proportion to 
the rest of the population, it does not follow that he 
would have been unable to cope with the present situa- 
tion. The detective bureau during the Byrnes ad- 
ministration was a terror to evil-doers, and to be one 
of “ Byrnes’s men” carried with the status a certifi- 
cate of ability recognized by police officials everywhere. 

The symbol of the “third degree” will always be 
associated with the name of Thomas Byrnes, not be- 
cause, as some erroneously suppose, he invented this 
world-old process of inducing guilty men to incriminate 
themselves, but by reason of the fact that this designa- 
tion of the practice came into vogue while he was chief 
of detectives, and because he achieved more practical 
and sensational results from its employment than any 
of his contemporaries. The writer had the privilege 
cf several protracted interviews with the celebrated de- 
tective not long before his final illness, in the course 
of which he explained at length his methods of secur- 
ing admissions of guilt from suspected persons, and 
described what he considered to be his most successful 
efforts in that direction. Byrnes’s views as to the 
operation of the “ third degree” are timely in view of 
the controversy on the subject between the bench and 
the police department, and are further interesting as 
showing the mental processes of a man of unusual in- 
tellectual force, whose training was entirely in the 
school of experience. 

Inspector Byrnes declared, to begin with, that the 
present police methods of torturing prisoners by keep- 
ing them awake under the tension of constant question- 
ing by relays of so-called detectives for twenty-four 
or more hours at a stretch, or by refusing them suffi- 
cient food and drink until they shall have made a 
“ confession,” or by maltreating and beating them, as 
there is reason to believe is sometimes done, is not 
only crude and brutal, but ineffective in the majority 
of cases. 

“The ‘third degree,’ said the former chief of de- 
tectives, “should be a psychic rather than a physical 
process. It is not remorse brought about by continual 
thought upon the heinousness of his crime that drives 
a guilty man to confession; it is the nervous strain 
involved in a long effort to maintain his pretence of 
innocence, while he is in constant fear that the police 
are in possession of evidence that may prove his guilt. 
Something like a parallel case would be that of a 
prize-fighter who should surmise that his antagonist 
was playing with him in the ring while capable of 
sending in a knockout blow at any time he felt so in- 
clined. Apprehension that he was dealing with condi- 
tions of the nature of. which he was unaware would 
eventually weaken the man in that case. Tell a sus- 
pected man, who is guilty, that you have evidence of 
his guilt, and that he will get nothing to eat, or will 
not be permitted to sleep, until he confesses, and, un- 
less he is a particularly stupid fellow, he will know 
that you have no proof against him and are only try- 





ing to get it. For instance, show him ostentatiously 
the weapon with which he may have killed a man, and 
tell him that you know all about the crime and he 
would better confess it; he will say to himself: ‘ They 
haven’t got sufficient evidence to convict me, and are 
trying to make me furnish it; for if they had the 
evidence they wouldn’t care whether I confessed or 
not,’ and thus he will be encouraged to hold out. 
Also, if he does confess under duress, he makes a false 
confession, which he knows it will be impossible to 
corroborate. 

“ Now, a guilty man, in ninety-nine cases out of one 
hundred, is not sure that he has covered every trace 
of his crime, and he may readily be put into the state 
of mind of the man in Poe’s story of ‘The Telltale 
Heart,’ wherein he can’t help believing that proof of 
his guilt has been discovered and that his cross- 
examiners are mocking him by pretending not to be 
aware of it. Let the guilty man catch sight of an imple- 
ment with which his crime is associated in the posses- 
sion of the police, which he believes has been uninten- 
tionally left where he sees it, and it throws him into a 
panic, because he does not know how they came by the 
weapon nor what else they may have discovered 
demonstrating his guilt in getting hold of it. Perhaps 
he has concocted a story in his mind which the dis- 
covery of this weapon renders implausible, and he 
mentally puts together and rejects one sequence of 
lies after another, wondering whether it is safe to 
take chances on this bit of information or that being 
not in the possession of the police, Then he is over- 
whelmed every few moments by the thought that 
everything is known and all his efforts are useless. 
The guilty man in this-condition is no longer normal, 
and his collapse is only a matter of time.” 

It was not exactly on ethical grounds that Byrnes 
objected to physical maltreatment in the case of a sus- 
pected criminal. “TI believe in any method of proving 
crime against a criminal,” he told me. “I remember 
that I once got the name of the leader of a gang of 
‘ green-goods’ men that had given us a lot of trouble 
along in the eighties, by knocking a prisoner down. It 
wasn’t with the idea of searing him, either, but to sur- 
prise him that I resorted to fisticuffs. He was a fellow 
of twenty years or so, whose part of the game was to 
get the mail from the Southern and Western farmers 
that was delivered at a barber-shop in Greenwich 
Village, and take it to headquarters in Chambers Street. 
I realized as soon as my men brought him in to my 
office that it would be impossible to induce him by any 
ordinary method to give evidence against the rest of 
the gang, for he was absolutely delighted at hav- 
ing reached the dignity of arrest; it marked one 
stage higher in his career as a criminal. Slow 
torture would have had no effect at all, probably, in 
getting information 
from him. I humored 
his feelings in so far as Fe. P 
to treat him with the FZ : 
polite esteem that is ac- 
corded great criminals 


“*T guess we’ve got, 
you with the goods at 
last,’ I said with a 
smile. ‘ I suppose there’s 
no use in asking you.to 
tell me all about the 
game up in Chambers 
Street.’ 

“The boy _ thrilled 
with pure delight. The 
prospect of imprison- 
ment for life would 
have been nothing to 
him in the glory of that 
moment, ‘I guess you 
have, he responded. 
‘My part of the game 
was to get the mail, and 
that’s all I can tell 
you.’ 

“*That’s all I want 
to know just now,’ I 
remarked. Then, as the 
detective who had ar- 
rested him was taking 
him away, I called him 
back and asked care- 
lessly, ‘By the way, 
who is the leader of 
your gang?’ 

“*Oh, now, inspector,’ my prisoner said, with a 
deprecatory smile, ‘you don’t expect me to peach on 
my pals.’ 

“With a sudden exclamation of rage that was 
entirely assumed, I suddenly sprang at him and struck 
him a blow on the jaw’ that sent him to the floor. 
“Who’s the leader of that gang?’ I bellowed, standing 
over him. 

“*Jimmy MeNally,’ he blurted out, mechanically ; 
and, realizing that he had unwittingly given me 
dangerous information, he went into a frenzy of rage, 
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in so much that it required the efforts of two or three 
men to subdue him, and he afterward attempted 
suicide in his cell. It was his blank amazement at 
my sudden change in manner from deference to fero- 
city that threw him off his guard. Those tactics 
might not work often, but they did in his case.” 

The three instances of the “third degree” that 
Byrnes believed to be the most apt illustrations of his 
method were the tricking of Colonel J.. Howard Welles 
into admitting that he had written a series of black- 
mailing letters to Jay Gould in 1881; the securing of 
the confession of Michael McGloin that he had mur- 
dered Louis Hanier in 1882; and the forcing of Edward 
Unger to admit the killing of August Bohle in 1887. 
These exploits of the detective have all been related 
in the newspapers since his death, but in no single 
instance that has come under my observation has the 
exact point been made as to the actual operation of the 
Byrnes system in the Welles or Unger instances. 

In the case: of Welles, for instance, it was not on 
the surveillance of the letter-boxes that brought about 
the arrest of the would-be blackmailer that Byrnes 
prided himself, but on his adroitness in taking advan- 
tage of the only bit of information he possessed as 
to the manner of the prisoner’s previous operations to 
make him believe that he was familiar with all the 
details. It was in October, 1881, that the first letter 
was sent to Gould. It had been turned over to In- 
spector Byrnes, and the detective had had considerable 
correspondence with the fellow, representing himself 
to be a clerk who was acting for Gould, without being 
able to obtain the slightest clew to his identity. All 
the letters had been posted in District E, which then 
took in the territory bounded by Fourteenth and 
Forty-second streets and Fifth Avenue and the Hudson 
River. One Sunday the inspector had a personal in 
the Herald calling for an answer to be sent to Gould’s 
residence by mail. Sunday was chosen for the coup, 
because there would be fewer people in the streets that 
day, and fewer persons using the letter-boxes—condi- 
tions favorable to the suecess of the scheme to trap the 
blackmailer. There were one hundred and two letter- 
boxes in the E district, and the chief of detectives had 
one hundred and two letter-carriers, one for each box, 
assigned to his service for the day. These men re- 
ported at police headquarters, then in Mulberry Street, 
at daylight, knowing nothing as to the reasons for 
their being sent there, and here one hundred and two 
detectives were awaiting them. 

Inspecter Byrnes had a postal map of District E in 
his office, and he assigned a letter-carrier and a de- 
tective to each of the one hundred and two letter- 
boxes. The postmen were instructed to remain at a 
little distance frem the letter-boxes so as not to at- 
tract attention, but having them always in sight, and 
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The famous inquisition chamber at 300 Mulberry Street, in which 
Inspector Byrnes paraded thieves before his staff for future identification 


as soon as any person dropped a letter into a box, 
immediately to open the box and read the address on 
the letter. If the letter should be addressed to Gould, 
the postman was told to raise his hat, when the de- 
tective who was acting with him and observing him 
from a distance was to follow the person who had 
mailed the letter and arrest him or her as the case 
might be. His trap set, Byrnes waited at police head- 
quarters for results; and, just before noon, one of his 
detectives brought in a correctly attired man of good 
address, but in a towering rage, who had dropped a 
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letter addressed to Gould into a mail-box on Fifth 
Avenue, near Eighteenth Street. Byrnes had his cap- 
tive taken to a cell without any information being 
given him as to the reason for his arrest, and the post- 
man who had acted in conjunction with the detective 
brought in the letter immediately afterward. 

“When the letter was handed to me,” said Byrnes, 
in relating the story, “I feared for a moment that an 
innocent man had been arrested, for the writing on the 
envelope was in a woman’s hand, while all the black- 
mailing letters had been written and addressed in 
disguised masculine chirography. On opening the let- 
ter, however, I found that while the writing was in 
the same hand as that on the envelope, the letter was 
unmistakably a reply to the Herald personal, though 
it was couched in such ambiguous language that it 
might readily be construed not to refer to any previous 
correspondence or to the advertisement in the news- 
paper. I was convinced now that I had the right man, 
but I realized that, unless he could be made to testify 
against himself, it would probably be impossible to 
connect him with the scheme to blackmail Gould. 

“T had expected to be able to fix the authorship of 
the previous correspondence on the man answering the 
Herald personal through the similarity, of the hand- 
writing, while. so far as any incriminating evidence 
in his letter was concerned, it would sound entirely 
credible if he were to say that it had been handed to 
him by a stranger, who had asked him to mail it— 
which might, indeed, be the case, and would be exactly 
the course a shrewd blackmailer would be likely to 
adopt. However, my’ prisoner did not know that I 
knew that he had posted any letter that morning 
(being aware that in the ordinary course it would not 
have been delivered until the next morning; for, acting 
under my instructions, the detective who arrested him 
had followed him several blocks before taking him into 
custody; and, by passing him on the other side of 
Fifth Avenue in a crowd coming out of a church, had 
met him coming in the opposite direction from the 
letter-box. Hence he could not connect his arrest 
with the posting of the letter. 

“T had the adyantage of the prisoner, therefore, in 
that he was unaware just’ why he was under arrest, 
though he must have known that his predicament was 
in some way connected with his attempt at blackmail. 
1 had thought all along that he had had no accom- 
plices, since his previous communications had all been 
in the same disguised hand, and I now came to the 
conclusion that the woman who had written the letter 
in answer to the Herald personal was probably the first 
and only person he had taken into his confidence, as 
afterward proved to be the case. I therefore gave 
him an hour to agitate himself about the various 
possibilities as to the leakage of his plans, feeling 
quite sure that he would settle down to the conviction 
that it could only be through his amenuensis of the 
morning. When, at the expiration of the hour, I sent 
for the prisoner to be brought into my room, and he 
furiously demanded to know the cause of his arrest, 
denouncing it as an outrage and promising swift and 
sure retribution, I allowed him to storm for a quarter 
of an hour. Then I remarked in an offhand manner: 

“*T am really surprised that a man of the world, 
of your experience, and playing the dangerous game 
you are, should put himself in the power of a woman.’ 

“*T haven’t the slightest idea what you mean,’ he 
said, but in so changed a tone of voice that I knew I 
‘had him going.’ 

“*Didn’t it occur to you, when you got that woman 
to write your reply to Jay Gould’s personal this morn- 
ing, that she was likely to send word to police head- 
quarters the moment you left the house?’ I asked 
him, calmly. 

“ His collapse was complete. ‘I might have known 
she would go back on me,’ he replied, sullenly, and 
proceeded to tell me the entire story of his intended 
crime. He was kept in prison for several months, but 
Gould finally decided not to prosecute.” 

Most of the newspaper stories of the confession of 
Unger that have been published since Byrnes’s death 
are to the effect that the inspector had the imple- 
ments used to kill and dismember Bohle placed in the 
prisoner’s cell with a view to their effect upon his 
supernatural fears. This is the story as Byrnes tells 
it: In January of 1887 the headless body of a man 
was found in a trunk at an express office in Balti- 
more, which was traced back to 22 Ridge Street, New 
York. Inquiries at this address revealed the fact that 
a young German named August Bohle, who had lived 
there with an older man of the same nationality named 
Edward Unger, had disappeared about a week before, 
and that Unger, who was still living there, had told 
the others in the house that Bohle had gone to Chicago. 
It was learned, however, that a man answering Unger’s 
description had expressed the trunk to Baltimore, and 
he was arrested. On being brought before Byrnes 
Unger was very indignant, but persisted in his asser- 
tion that he knew nothing further about Bohle, except 
that he had left the house in Ridge Street and gone 
to Chicago on the night of January 20th. Unger said 
that he had been with Bohle to the Grand Central 
Station to see him off, and told a perfectly straight 
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and convincing story as to how he had spent the rest 
of the evening. 

“TJ eonvinced myself that Unger was guilty,’ Byrnes 
told me, “by a test of my own that I have never 
known to fail. In the course of an hour’s conversation 
on various topics, I made him tell me the story of 
going to the train with Bohle three separate times, 
and each time he told it the details were exactly the 
same, he used almost exactly the same words, and the 
incidents of the evening were related in exactly the 
same sequence—which meant that he had made up the 
tale and was repeating it by rote. A man recalling 
from memory his actions of several days before, ex- 
fending over a number of hours, will never relate the 
incidents in the same order and the same words twice. 
Of course the only reason Unger could have 
for not telling the truth about that evening 


The confession of MeGloin, a young ruffian of the 
Tenderloin, who had murdered a grocer named Hanier, 
into whose store he had broken at night with three 
confederates, was brought about by subjecting him to 
a similar nerve-racking strain. Byrnes had the youth 
brought into his office and seated in a chair so placed 
that he was forced to look through a window into the 
courtyard of the old police headquarters. Byrnes sat 
with his back to this window, talking for an hour to 
McGloin, but not once mentioning the Hanier tragedy. 
Meanwhile the pawnbroker with whom MeGloin had 
pawned the pistol with which he had shot the grocer 
had come into the room and, without a word, laid 
the weapon in question down on the inspector's desk, 
leaving the room without so much as a glance in the 





was that to do so would be to admit the 
killing of Bohle.” 

On searching the rooms that had been 
occupied by Bohle and Unger, a hammer 
was found that had evidently been employed 
as a weapon, with a butcher’s saw that 
might have been used to dismember the 
body, and a rubber sheet on which such an 
operation had evidently been performed. 
There were stains on a sofa in the living- 
room that had been made by blood. 

The day after his arrest Unger absolutely 
refused to answer any questions; and, while 
Byrnes had not the slightest doubt of the 
other’s guilt, he was aware that it was an‘ 
other instance in which there was no means 
of proving it without a confession. The 
phlegmatie and self-contained German knew 
this as well as the police inspector, and 
realized that all he had to do was to per- 
sist in his silence to bring about his ulti- 
mate release. That same day Byrnes put 
into operation the system that resulted in 
the prisoner’s confession. Late in the after- 
noon he sent for Unger. The trunk in which 
the body of the victim had been sent to 
Baltimore had reached New York by this 
time, and in it were some of the clothes that 
he had worn at the time of his death. As 
Unger turned a corner in the corridor he 
came upon a detective who was taking the 
blood-stained clothing out of the trunk, ap- 
parently unconscious of the fact that the 
perpetrator of the crime was passing. The 
inspector made no allusion to the murder 
of Bohle, but asked the prisoner some ques- 
tions about his family in Germany, which 
he refused to answer. On being taken back 
to his cell, Unger passed the trunk opened, 
with its contents revealed. When daylight 
came the following morning he could see 
the hammer and saw from his cell door, 
where they had been thrown down in the 
corridor, apparently without any intention 
of leaving them within-his range of vision. 

When the inspector sent for the prisoner 
that morning he was kept waiting a few 
moments in the corridor a short distance 
from his cell, in the opposite direction from 
the point where the trunk was placed, and 
here he and the detective who had him in 
charge sat down on a sofa—the sofa on 
which the body of Bohle had fallen when 
he had been struck down. After a brief 
interview with Byrnes, in which again no 
reference was made to Bohle, and during 
which Unger again refused to answer any 
questions, he was taken back to his cell and 
left alone. In returning to his cell he had 
again passed the open trunk; he knew that 
the sofa was just out of sight in the other 
direction; the saw and the hammer lay 
before him whenever he looked through the 
gratings of his door. It was nine o’clock in 
the evening before the prisoner succumbed. 
Then he suddenly began to scream for 
Inspector Byrnes; and on being taken before 
him, the now cowed and shivering wretch confessed 
that he had killed Bohle, while claiming that it was 
in self-defence. He was convicted of manslaughter 
and sentenced to twenty years in prison. 

“Tt was not any superstitious fear of the implements 
connected with lis crime that broke Unger down,” 
Byrnes explained to me. “He had been sleeping in 
the same room where the murder had been committed 
with them for a week. What was unnerving him was 
his anxiety to know how much more I had learned 
about the death of Bohle than I had told him, and 
the fact that I did not refer to the tragedy during our 
last two interviews made him almost certain that | 
had obtained evidence that would convict him. The 
strain on his nerves in passing the implements of the 
murder and the disposition of the body again and 
again, and the effort to determine at what point his 
calculations might have gone wrong, became so great 
that he had to confess to relieve the tension.” 











In this old headquarters building at 300 
Mulberry Street, New York, now abandoned, 
Byrnes invented and worked the “ Third Degree” 


direction of the prisoner, and the three accomplices in 
the murder, none of whom MecGloin knew to be under 
arrest, had been led past the window, one at a time, 
at fifteen or twenty minute intervals, unseen by Byrnes, 
who sat with his back to them, and had, of course, 
arranged the demonstration, but in full view of the 
principal in the crime. During this hour McGloin’s 
demeanor changed from swaggering defiance to abject 
fright; and when the chief of detectives finally 
brought the conversation around to the murder of 
Hanier, the prisoner fell on his knees and confessed 
everything. He was hanged. 

It will be seen that there was something more to 
the “third degree,” as employed by Byrnes, than the 
mere effort by bullying and cajoling a suspected man, 
or subjecting him to physical violence or deprivation, 
which has been the method at police headquarters 
recently in attempting to bring about admissions of 
crime. 





DEEP-PALMED and smooth with 


Or generous air, 


It is no toy for idle heanty made; ‘ 
The slight but serviceable breadth doth come 
From oar and bridle rein that oddly splayed 


The tiny thumb. 


little mounds and mows, 
Small, but most strong. and fingered fine and rare, 
Though not more white than kindly blood allows 


Her Hand 
By E. Sutton 


Are signs 


The Fates 


Courage and 


And clear to trace as well—if one should ask— 


inbred and not by usage brought; 


Not half in sport, but smiling at their task, 


have wrought 


Into this woman fabric fair to see, 
Lines quaintly man-like, so its cup doth close 


Honor with sweet Charity 


In silk and rose. 
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COMMENCEMENT- TIME: AN 
AVEDICTORY 
UPCRIQGpay iE Commencement season is on, 
ire and the world is about to be the 
NY, Qgainer by six or seven hundred 
thousand fresh young graduates who 
will take hold of things and bring 
order out of the present chaos. Pos- 
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Bye nage sibly somewhere a future President 
RATS A GIES ir , : 

: ehece of our nation is being graduated 


this year, and if he is we shall be 
very much obliged to him if he will send us his photo- 
graph to put in our collection of the portraits of ex- 
Presidents of the United States. It would be pleasing 
also if he would give us some inkling of the platform 
upon which he is going to run so that we may get it 
into type in time for the Convention number, which 
we shall issue simultaneously with the organization 
of that honorable body. 

in addition to the above-mentioned talented young 
person it is barely possible that the author of 
the great American novel is also to embark on the 
perilous seas of real life within the next few days, and 
to him we extend our most hearty congratulations 
upon the achievement which is to send his name honk- 
ing down through the corridors of time. If he will be 
good enough to send to this office a synopsis of the 
opening chapters of this great work it will give us 
pleasure to prepare an advance notice of the effort. 
We beg to warn him in advance, however, that if he 
contemplates giving his heroine red hair, and marry- 
ing her off to a hero who has rescued her from a 
watery grave in the Mohawk Canal, he need not send 
either the synopsis or the completed work, for we can- 
not bring ourselves to believe that he is really the man 
we are looking for. 

In closing this our exordium we feel that a word or 
two of good advice to these young people will not come 
amiss, and we, therefore. take this opportunity to re- 
mark that it is better to begin at the bottom of the 
ladder and work up than to begin at the top and slide 
down. Beginning at the top, the only way you can go 
higher is to go up in the air, and that is not a wise 
thing to do. Moreover, promotion from the top is 
always slower than from the bottom. In reforming the 
world take it by sections. Let Africa alone until you 
have cleaned up Europe, or Asia, and while you are 
about changing the political system of America do 
not be too hasty. Some of our office-holders under the 
present system have probably drawn their pay in ad- 
vance, and the system should not be changed until! 
they have worked off the balance. 

If you are of the gentler sex, it is as well to remem- 
ber that a first-class provider in hand is worth a half- 
dozen careers in the bush, so if at the Commencement 
hop some blue-eyed William with a steady job offers 
to share his anxieties with you, do not turn coldly 
away just because you have written three and a half 
chapters of a treatise on woman and her sphere. It 
might turn out that for your kind of a woman that 
very same blue-eyed William would be just the nicest 
little sphere in ninety-seven counties. Saying which, 
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with a pleasant smile of welcome to you all, and wish- 
ing you all the good things you are hoping for, the 
editor turns on his heel and leaves the hall. 


SHE WAS SO PARTICULAR 
ELLA was seen ohe day before the mirror on a chair 
scrutinizing her face in the glass. With a deep sigh, 
she remarked: 
“I don’t see how God could have given me such a 
nose, when He knows how particular I am.” 


A HUMBLE MéTHODIST 


ARCHIE was a strong Methodist for his age. He had 
hurt his knee, and as it pained him in bending it his 


























“ AND WHAT IS THAT PICTURE UP THERE?” 

“ Wuy, THAT’S THE RUBENS YOU ADMIRED SO LAST 
MONTH! DON’T YOU REMEMBER IT?” 

“How coutp 1? THEY’VE GONE AND HUNG IT IN A 
DIFFERENT PLACE.” 


. 


mother suggested that he stand by her side at night 
and say his prayers. 

“Do you suppose I’m going to be a Presbyterian 
and stand up when I pray?” said Archie, with sarcasm, 
POEMS OF THE MONTHS 
JUNE 
WuHeEN the orange blossom scents the passing breeze 
And the gardens spread their lures before the bees, 

When the fields present a scene 

Full of fresh and lovely green, 
And the hungry soul begins to think of pease; 
When we hear the tuneful twitter of the clam 
And the patter of the water o’er the dam, 

When the schoolboy drops his book 

For a day with line and hook, 
And the June-bug here and there doth gayly slam; 


When the lover’s heart grows throbbingly intense 
And his mind is full of scorn for common sense, 
And the world is but a girl 
With a fascinating curl 
And old Cupid shoots his darts with violence ; 


When the man of coals is full of woe and plaint, 
And the plumber’s lustful spirit waxeth faint, 
And upon the country air, 
Shore and mountain, everywhere, 
Comes the perfume of the putty and the paint; 


When the college boy with broad and bulgy pate, 
And the dainty tulle-clad sweet girl graduate, 
From the platform and the stage, 
Full of maxims deep and sage, 
With an eloquence continuous orate; 


When we hear the farmer singing at the plough, 
And the rich basso profundo of the cow 
As she calmly chews her cud 
With her hoofs deep in the mud 

*Neath the cooling shade of overarching bough; 


When the lamb and heifer gambol on the mere 
And the greedy little piglets do appear, 
When we listen to their crunch 
As they gobble up their lunch, 
And there’s musie in the lowing of the steer; 


When there’s just a touch of garlic in the cream, 
And the poet loves to lie beside the stream 

And compose his ballads of 

Cherry lips, blue eyes, and love 
And the maiden temporary of his dream; 


When the diamond reechoes to the call 

Of the pitcher and the catcher and the ball, 
And the batter big and spry 
Hits the umpire on the eye, 

While the bleachers howl approval of it all; 


When we hear the happy honking of the loon, 
And pale Luna smileth down on them that spoon, 
When the brides are all in bloom 
And there’s rice upon the groom— 
You will find your bills are mostly dated June. 
CARLYLE SMITH. 























ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Q. D. wishes to 
know whether or 
* not we believe in 


long engagements, pro- 
vided the young couple 
leve each other passion- 
ately. No general an- 
swer can be given to such 
a question, since so much 
depends upon individual 
cases, but we should say 
that a short engagement 
is better to be chosen 
than a short bank ac- 
eount, and it is a well-known fact that drastic econ- 
omy rarely sets in before the waning of the 
honeymoon. 

“Can you help a maiden in distress?” writes Ethel- 
inda. “ My fiancé is coming to supper on Sunday 
evening and I have promised him some biscuits of 
my own make, and [ never made a biscuit in my life. 
What shall I do?” Break the engagement on Satur- 
day. This will serve to postpone the supper until you 
have learned how. 

Globe-Trotter writes to ask if a man and his wife 
ean go to Europe on two hundred dollars. There will 
be no difficulty about that at all. The trouble will 
come in trying to get back. Stowaway accom- 
modations on the liners are very uncomfortable for 
ladies. 

We are in receipt of a letter from “ An Undergradu- 
ate,” who encloses a Greek examination paper with 
the request that we answer all the questions asked 
thereon in this issue, printing the same in the smallest 
available type, so that he may cut them out and paste 
them on his euff. We should very much like to oblige 
the young man, but this is not a Correspondence 
School in the sense implied in his communication, and 
we are therefore compelled to refer him to the pro- 
fessor at present occupying the chair in Greek at the 
university he attends. 

A. M. C. wants to know the three best methods of 
making sponge-cake, and whether the sponges used 
must be freshly caught or not. We regret: to say that 
our sponge-cake editor is at present in the hospital, 
after an operation for appendicitis, owing to his rashly 
having accepted a dare to eat some ginger cookies 
made after his own receipt. Upon his recovery we 
will submit the correspondent’s query to him, and we 
take the liberty in the mean while to ask why A. M. C. 
does not try lady-fingers. These made of old kid 
gloves, eight-button length, boiled in molasses for 
three hours, and stuffed with gingerbread, are very 
tasty. Of course only the fingers are to be eaten. 

“Can you suggest any way to make postage-stamps 
stick? I am getting tired of having my letters held 
up at the post-office because the stamps peel off,” 
writes Bildad. This is a very pertinent question in 
these days of economical administration, and we 
hasten to reply that the simplest method we have yet 
been able to discover is to let our letters soak over- 
night in a mild solution of gum-arabic, photographer's 
paste, and mucilage, and then when morning comes 
to affix the stamp from which the government 
glue has been carefully removed, to the upper right- 
hand corner of the envelope, placing the whole imme- 
diately thereafter in a bake-oven, heated to 287 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, and leaving it there until it dries. 
If the letter is of immediate importance and you can- 
not wait that, long, let your wife sew the stamp on 
with shoe-thread, taking care to overrun the stitches 
and to see that the knots are firmly tied at the 
rear. 

“My son is just home from college, and I am 
appalled to find that he knows so much more than I 
do,” writes an anxious father. ‘ What on earth am 
I to do about it?” Be patient. He will forget it 
after he has got busy on a three-dollar job. You 
must never judge .a man’s intelligence by the 
knowledge he possesses at Commencement-time. It is 
merely an intellectual swelling that’ the massage of 
experience will reduce to normal. 

Bridegroom writes us a _ pathetic and _ perplexed 
letter, saying, “I was married only six weeks ago 
with every prospect of happiness, and now_my wife’s 
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* Wuat’s BILL DRIVIN’ TH’ OLE COW AROUND THE PASTURE FOR?” 
“ SHE’S PACE-MAKER FOR HIM—HE’S TRAINING FOR A MARATHON,” 


mother is coming to live with us. Can you recom- 
mend me to any course of action likely to remove the 
strain?” Yes; go and live with your wife’s tather. 





ME AN’ HER 


NON-ROYAL HEADGEAR 


ONE of the attachés of the American embassy at 
London tells a story. wherein Michael Joseph Barry, 








NATURE FAKER (going twelve feet at a jump); 
FOR TEN DOLLARS A COLUMN!” 





“Tr I COULD ONLY SELL THE SPACE I’M COVERING 


the poet, who was appointed a police magistrate in 
Dublin, was the principal figure. 

There was brought before him an Irish-American, 
charged with suspicious conduct. The officer making 
the arrest stated, among other things, that the culprit 
was wearing a “ Republican hat.” 

“Does your Honor know what that means?” was the 
inquiry put to the court by the accused’s lawyer. 

“Tt may be,” suggested Barry, “that it means a 
hat without a crown.” 


THE PASTEURIZED KISS 
THE latest scientific fad 

Which seems to me outrageous 
Puts microbe germs on ruby lips 

And makes a kiss contagious. 


It hardly seems the proper thing 
To put love on half-ration, 

Or take the soul from out the kiss 
By filtered osculation. 


I learned to know the gentler sex 
E’er I was one-and-twenty, 
And when it came to kissing-games 


We liked ’em good and plenty. 


All kinds of people playgd the same, 
Married, widowed, misSes. 

But no one thought of asking them 
To sterilize their kisses. 





Although I’m not prepared to say 
“To fear I am a stranger,” 

Yet certainly an added charm 
Goes with the spice of danger. 


So when I come to Mary’s lips 
Or Lutie’s, Flo’s, or Nancy’s, 

I might reflect and pause awhile 
Then—straightway take the chances, 


I do not pine for lips that reek 
With antiseptic lotion, 
Nor would [ journey far to seek 
A Pasteurized devotion. 
: Sam Davis. 
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TIME HUNG HEAVY ON HIS HANDS 


A CutNnese laundryman in Oakland, California, 
recently had his troubles with a watch that habitually 
lest time. So he took the timepiece to the nearest 
watchmaker, 

““Watchee no good to Charlie Lee,” said he, briefly, 
pushing it across the counter. “ You fixee him, eh?” 

“Certainly,” said the watchmaker. “ What’s seems 
to be the trouble with it?” 

“Oh, him too muchee by ’n’ by,” said Charlie Lee. 


WHAT MISSIONARIES DO 


Two little girls saw the wide-open mouth of a croco- 
dile in a picture-book. ; 

“ Crocodiles is awful,” said one, seriously. “ They 
eat up little heathen babies what don’t say their 
prayers. In my Sunday-school we give pennies to buy 
missionaries to go and shoot them,” 
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M29OR half the night a section of the 
B33 army had been passing along the 
Virginia road. The occasional, 
smothered sound of drowsy voices, 
> the tread of innumerable men, the 
thud of horse-hoofs, the dull re- 
verberation of caissons and gun- 
carriages, failed to awaken the wom- 

"San lying asleep not far from the 
roadside. She lay on a rock under a rock. Her face 
was turned to the upper, shelf-like projection. Be- 
neath her were dry lichen and drifted oak leaves and 
withered pine-needles. The bed was rough, but pro- 
tected by its stone shed from a possible night storm. 
There had been no storm, only the monotonous, low 
thunder of the passing army and the rise and fall 
of dust. Dust was everywhere—thick on the rocks and 
weeds and new grass, on the dwarf oak and pine and 
cedar, on the foliage of wild honeysuckle and _ ivy. 
Partly because sheltered by the granite canopy and 
the veil of native vine, and partly because the wind 
was at lull the entire night, the woman’s breathing 
had not been seriously affected by the dust, which, 
nevertheless, covered like siftings of yellow ashes 
her dark hair and shawl and skirts and her face, 
except where she had unconsciously rubbed her hand 
repeatedly across her mouth and nostrils. Save for 
that action she had, perhaps, not moved. When she 
did at last stir and rise, she saw the full imprint of 
her body—elsewhere was spread the finely powdered 
yellow dust. 

The woman, undisturbed by the passing army, was 
awakened by a robin’s notes. ‘The robin at that time 
was calling his mate from the stone roof of the night’s 
lodging and celebrating the dawn. ‘The sleeper had 
been dreaming of her boy and mistook the voice of the 
bird for his voice. ‘There’s magic in remembered 
voices, a divine magic that heals and recreates and 
soothes. She awoke with a mother’s smile on her 
dips. 

Yesterday, her face was grimly set, her heart was 
filled with hate and bitterness, her weary limbs ached 
even under the light 
burden of her slim 
body. She had tramped 
many miles. She was 
accustomed to hard- 
ships, but not of that 
sort. The undue strain 
and utter exhaustion 
had produced a_ pro- 
longed, dead sleep of 
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ten hours. She had 
slept in the open, and 
awakened refreshed. 


She had dreamed of her 
bey, and opened her 
dark hazel eyes on the 
gray reflected light of 
the middle-April morn- 
ing, cheered and smil- 
ing. She moved, and 
two blue-flecked lizards 
slipped from under the 
warmth of her bosom 
where they had nestled. 
She saw them without 
a woman’s shuddering 
fear of innocent, creep- 
ing things; she was 
eountry-bred. She ree- 
ognized now the robgn’s 
note and slowly rose to 
locate him. Her early 
recoMiections were asso- 
ciated with robins and 
pigeons. and her boy 
loved them. Then it 
was she caught sight of 
the imprint of her body 
and the dust everywhere 
else. 

The dust recalled the 
wan, solitude of the long 
road. Yesterday flash- 
ed upon her—the tor- 
ture of the- morning, 
the one moment when 
the Almighty seemed 
asleep, when the world 
crashed about her, when 
she struck and fought 
for her virtue; she had 
escaped from the ruffian 
for whom she worked, 
lurked in hiding until 
he went forth, and 
then gathered a bundle of clothes and food and 
the stick with which she had defended herself, 
and fled. For a brief while she was in the grip 
of yesterday, but she shook herself free. The fever 
had gone; the past was annulled; she felt the tran- 
quillizing refreshment that deep sleep gives. Here 
was another and a new day, clear and cool and 
beautiful; and here robins were answering robins. 
And would not every new day bring her so much 
nearer to Richmond and the boy? ‘There was nothing 
to warrant that he was there; but once in Richmond, 
the centre and stronghold of Virginia, she could find 
him as easily, she imagined, as the robin locates the 
grub. So hope builds—on nothing—and sometimes 
achieves marvels. 24 

She sat on the stone ledge with her feet touching 





By John R. Ellyson 


the ground, and overhead the dangling vine and granite 
canopy. In her face crept some faint and splendid 
glow of kindled soul—the very shadow of that light 
which Salome wore the day on which she found the 
stone rolled away and the Master risen. Her bright- 
ened eyes rested on the deep sky above the far, coloring 
horizon. She was silent, but her lips parted; she was 
praying. 

All she possessed, besides a little food, were a few 
garments hastily rolled into a thick pack and strapped 
with whipeord. This she had carried at the end of 
the hickory stick over her shoulder, man-fashion, and 
this had served as a pillow for her head during the 
night. She looked about for the small packet of food 
wrapped in paper, and discovered on the ledge of 
rock a roundish, small packet that so closely resembled 
it that she picked it up and thus, with her two parcels, 
set out on the road at a vigorous pace. 

She had eaten nothing since breakfast on the previ- 
ous day. She was both hungry and thirsty, but more 
thirsty than hungry, and determined, therefore, at the 
first spring in sight to quench her thirst and eat her 
food. 

She had gone on at fair speed for a little less than 
an hour without coming upon a stream or spring, 
when there appeared in the dipping road ahead a 
cloud of dyst preceded by a couple of galloping troop- 
ers. They drew reins as they approached and brought 
their horses to a restless stand. 

“Say, Birdie, where’re you going?” said one of them 
—the broom-straw blond officer, coarse’ and jovial. 

“To Richmond.” 

Both the blond and the dark trooper. smiled. 

“Where from?” asked the other—the younger— 
touching his cap and looking intently at the woman. 

* Mayfield.” 

“ Did a body of troops: pass you on the way?” 

“ec No.” 

The troopers looked at each other, and the blond 
asked, 

“ What’s your name 

“Mary Allen.” 

“And where’s your husband—fighting 
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“Say, birdie, where’re you going?” said one of them 


“ Dead,” she said. 

The two companions exchanged a glance between 
them, and the younger again raised his hand to his 
sap. As they set spurs to their horses, the blond 
remarked to his comrade, 

“There’s one man, I guess, that wasn’t talked to 
death.” 

“And a handsome old girl, too,” said the young, 
dark fellow. “Do you know, she put me in mind of 
mother!” 

“The devil!” exclaimed the broom-straw blond, 
“T thought I’d seen a face like that.” 


Beyond the point at which they parted, the woman 
deseried a stream oozing through the underbrush. She 
swerved from the road and, following the current back 
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unjubus’ 
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a space, found a large spring midway between two 
oaks on a rocky, slight rise in the ground. She 
cleaned away the broken twigs and drift-leaves, and 
drank freely, washed her face and hands, and then sat 
down on a humped root of one of the trees. She 
looked keenly now for the first time at the little 
parcel containing, as she supposed, her food. ‘The 
paper, however, had surely changed in color—but 
everything had changed since yesterday! Yesterday 
was the 16th of April—a day to blot out and 
forget; to-day was the 17th, and a memorable 
day—her burden had lifted, light had come, Yand her 
heart beat with fresh hope. She was homeless, but 
free and pretty much where she came from—very near 
the ground where weeds flourish and dodder feeds 
upon them; where wheat and corn grow; where gold 
and the diamond are found, and some souls pure as 
gold and clear as the gem—elemental, inspiring, 
Godlike. 

The woman fingered the packet. Had the contents, 
too, changed? What was inside had an uneven but 
firm outline and was not heavier than her own packet. 
She tore off the paper, but it was still invisible—all 
of a piece, within a chamois bag tied at the bottom. 
She removed the bag, and there it was—an odd, gilded 
figure of a man’s head and shoulders. ‘The little 
bust was plaster of Paris, bronzed. 

Never had she seen such a thing. She was at once 
very much interested, very much puzzled. She looked 
at every line and looked again; the hair in front was 
combed like her father’s, the back of it suggested 
her son’s, but she shook her head—he did not other- 
wise resemble anybody she had known. 

Who was he? The features were rugged and marked 
by deep thought and care, yet withal soothingly rest- 
ful, exceedingly fraternal. Any one of intelligence, 
any one familiar with men and events would at a 
glance have uttered a name coupled with curses on 
the lips of some, coupled with blessings in the mouths 
of others. To the woman born in the backwoods, liv- 
ing the rest of her life in villages and reading only 
her almanac and her Bible, he was a riddle, an 
enigma that became a strange object of sympathetic 
power—somewhat of a beneficent genius, somewhat of 
a charmed idol. They were face to face—serious and 
silent, but even now mutely exchanging weird com- 
munication. 

“Who’re you an’ why d’you speak to me?” she 
asked at last... . 

Slowly she replaced the image in the chamois bag, 
tied the strings, and wrapped the whole in paper, and 
while so doing she discovered farther on, where the 
stream from the spring férmed into little pools, some 
early watercress and then another patch and then 
more. She was very hungry and she ate, perhaps, 
a double handful; she was still eating when she heard 
the patter of horse-hoofs on the road and then a ces- 
sation of the sound. 

Presently a man in a gray fatigue-suit leaped over 
the rocks and, settling at the spring, drank. He was 
small, black-haired, sinewy—a man of fifty. She 
thought she recognized the figure and, when he turned 
—his quick ear catching the noise of a breaking twig 
she. stepped on—she saw the pleasant, cleanly shaven, 
smiling face of one she knew. 

“Why, Mary,” said he, stepping forward, “ what’re 
you doing here?” 

“You see, Capt’n Preston, eating cresses.” 

“But I thought you were in Brammell’s service at 
Mayfield—” 

“ He insult me an’ I quit.” 

“Brammell’s an old brute and J wonder you 
stayed there so long,” he said; “ but where’re you 
going?” 

“To Richmond.” 

Preston seemed surprised. ‘“ Richmond is many, 
many miles off,” he said. ‘“ It’s going to be very hot 
down there—better stay away. What ’d you think of 
doing in Richmond?” 

“Find my boy.” 

Preston smiled almost tenderly and turned aside, 
looking through the trees and across the dried fields. 
He was hastily revolving certain things in mind. 

“T say, Mary,” he said, after a little, “ I’m out on 
an important affair and can’t stop but a moment. IL 
want you to listen to me. Don’t try to get to Rich- 
mond; you’ll only get in trouble—in a sort of hornet’s 
nest. Below here there’s a place called Farren. It’s 
a smali town and, if you keep the big, main road, 
you’ll walk into the house I’m thinking of—the last 
shanty in the little town. There’s a woman lives 
there I’ve had some dealings with, and she’s got a shop 
where some little business can be done—apples, shoe- 
strings—like that. She’s crippled and can’t move 
about much, and if you’ll go there with a note from 
me and put your heads together, you’ll be doing the 
right thing and be where I can reach you. I'll take 
on myself to locate that rascal of yours and establish 
a correspondence between you.” 

“That’s mighty good o’ you, Capt’n Préston!” 

“ Not half so good,” said he, with some feeling, “as 
you were to my sister during her long illness.” 

“The sweet lady wa’n’t no trouble, Capt’n.” 

“You did your part when you lived with my folks,” 
he said, “and I tried to keep you from leaving and 
marrying that scamp, Allen.” 

“He made a livin’ till the war broke out,” said the 
woman, simply. 

“In spite of whiskey and gambling? Yes, but there 
wasn’t much happiness, I reckon.” 

“ Well—no—I never seen much happiness,” she 
admitted, “’cept the boy.” 

“ And he ran off at tifteen—” 

“*Cuse me, Capt’n”—and pride, sparkled in her 





























eyes—“ when his father were killed in battle, that 
boy put on his fightin’-jacket.” 

The man looked through the trees a moment, turned, 
wrote something on a scrap of paper, and then took 
the woman’s hand, : 

“Ned’s a fine boy,” said he, “only too quick- 
tempered and a little wild. When did you hear from 
him ?” 

*“ More’n six months ago—from Richmond.” 

“ He’s in the cavalry, isn’t he?” 

* No—in Otey Battery.” 

“ Ah!—then I can find him,” said he, pressing her 
hand again. “ Now go to old Mrs. Burr’s, Mary, and 
here’s the note!” 

“ God bless you, Capt’n!” 

“Thanks, Mary—same to you! You’re a deuced 
good-looking woman still; remember that and hold 
your head up. Good-by!” 

And off he went at his ease and light-heartedly as 
though there were peace and good-fellowship in the 
land instead of a divided people and contending 
armies, devastation and carnage. 


II 


At the town’s edge, by the roadside, Mary found an 
unpainted, scarecrow shack of three rooms crowned 
with a coop-like upper loft. ‘There was a yard at the 
side and back with tumbling fences. ‘lhe shop faced 
the main road winding south with its flank to the 
road which was the single street of Farren, showing 
that the trade of the main road had been more valu- 
able than the trade of the town. ‘lhe sign had fallen 
to pieces; shutters boarded the one shop-window, and 
there were no stands outside. ‘The front steps had 
wabbled out of place; the small glass panes of the 
narrow, shunken, double doors could not be seen 
through because of smoke and grit and grime. ‘The 
lifeless fag-end of the dead town was hopelessly dreary 
but for green patches of spring, blossoming trees and 
April skies. 

When one of the little doors was pushed open a 
bell rang. It was a shrill, clattering jangle—some- 
thing frightful. The bell overhead hung by a long, 
rusty, crooked spring on the door. ‘The bell rang when 
the door opened, the bell rang when the door closed. 
This contrivance would have awakened the mistress 
even if in a torpor; by this means she might, indeed, 
have guarded an Oriental booth of rare silks and 
precious rugs and priceless jewels. 

Mary looked around the stuffy, dingy shop. There 
were shelves and a counter, soot, dust, and pendent 
cobwebs. On the shelves there were bottles and jars 
of many sizes, stained and unclean and empty. There 
were a pair of scales on the counter, boxes and cans 
and loose paper, and a battered, mildewed showcase 
in which lay a few green apples and a plate of ginger- 
bread. 

Mary blew the dust from a space on the counter and 
jaid down her two packets and stick, and, meanwhile, 
some one in the back room said, ‘‘ Come this way, me 
chile!” 

Mary took an apple and two cakes and, munching 
them, went into the second apartment, where she 
created a flutter. There was a scampering of little 
feet and wings palpitated. She saw that the small 
room was occupied by a very old woman with spec- 
tacles on her nose and a Bible on her knees, and by 
a pair of pigeons and three chickens and a little ban- 
tam rooster. She could not hear her ears when she 
first got into the room, for something besides her 
advent had happened—the hens were making it 
known, the bantam was announcing it with trumpet 
flourishes, and there the egg lay in the nest of a 
sunken cane-seat chair—the one shapely and clean- 
looking thing in the queer little ill-smelling, badly 
lighted bedchamber. 

The two women glanced at each other and smiled. 
Mary handed Mrs. Burr the note and continued eating 
the gingerbread, crumbs of which, falling on the floor, 
were relished by the birds. 

“You come from Capt’n Preston?” said the wrinkled 
old creature, kindly, looking up from the paper. 

= Yes 

* An’ you come to stay?” 

“Yea,” 

*My!—is you so hungry?” she asked, with much 
concern, seeing how greedily Mary ate the hard 
apple. 

“ Yes.” , 

** You’ve got to help you’self, chile,” said Mrs. Burr. 
“Stir round an’ find something. here’s a bottle o’ 
milk in the cupboard an’ some middlin’ an’ cornbread, 
an’ there’s an egg in the chair—jes’ new, fresh laid.” 

* Yes, ma’m.” 

A moment afterward, as Mary came forward with 
the egg and milk and bread, the old woman asked, 

“You ain’t afeard o’ work?” 

“ Not a bit.” 

“Set down an’ eat slow an’ talk. Tell me who you 
air an’ what you e’n do, fur things is in bad shape 
now, me chile!” 


Within two weeks, the pigeons had a box and the 
chickens a roost in the yard, the fence of which was 
fairly well patched; the shutters were down from the 
washed windows, the front steps were nailed in place, 
and the glass of the little double doors shone bright. 
The interior of the shack was cleaned and in good 
order; there was also light enough to detect the dif- 
ference between a fly and a currant. The buns were 
home-made, and so were the sorghum candy in strings 
and twists, the star-cakes and horse-cakes. In sep- 
arate bins there were rice and beans and relishable 


- Spring onions, a parcel of last year’s sweet-potatoes, 


very palatable, raw, to the hungry, and green things— 
fresh watercress, tufts of wood-sorrel and dandelion 
leaves for salads. There was, all in all, not much of 
a show, and very little money came in, but Mrs. Burr 
was very content and well pleased and shrewd in her 
suggestions, and also very helpless. The work had 
been done by Mary and she had found time to con- 
vert the third room into a kitchen and to fit up 
the little topknot of the shanty into a bedroom with 


. 4 cot and an old mirror on the wall, and a broken 


table under it containing a bowl for washing, a 
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brush and comb, and her mysterious, bronze-tinted 
idol. 

Within three months two events occurred. The 
first was a letter from her boy—very long and very 
affectionate and very consoling, and his mother noted 
the fact of the letter being begun on the 17th of 
April, and completed six weeks after, at which time, 
as he explained, Captain Preston had written him and 
remailed letters from the Richmond post-office. It 
began on the day mentioned because he had then re- 
ceived promotion for bravery and because of the good 
resolutions he had therefore made, recently having 
suffered on account of his hasty temper and irregu- 
larities. 

The second event was the quiet death of Mrs. Burr 
one morning in the old chair she hardly ever left. 
Mary had prolonged and soothed her last days. ‘There 
were small scraps of money found hidden in chinks 


“That’s Nellie—tlittle Nellie! What’s the matter wi’ you’ head, me boy?” 


and corners—enough to bury her and to set up a 
head-board at her grave. 

Mary continued to rent the shack, which, along with 
the adjoining shanty, was the property of Nellie 
Grace—a little nut-brown, comely girl of fourteen, 
whose grandmother was her guardian. Mary grew 
very fond of the child, who was industrious and com- 
panionable. Her days were occupied; at night, when 
the world was still, she had her Bible and her “ fig- 
ger,” both grown essentially a part of her life and in- 
expressibly dear. 


About a year after their meeting at the spring on 
the April morning, Preston turned up at the widow’s 
shop by the roadside. He had seen her boy and 
brought a letter and messages from him and news of 
the doings around Richmond. He came early and re- 
mained an hour or more. He seemed to be the only 
person, except Nellie, who could get much out of Mrs. 
Allen. She told him everything that had happened, 
and he did not appear at all surprised that she had 
succeeded so well and got things in such fair shape. 
He seemed to know beforehand what was coming, too, 
especially the death of Mrs. Burr. What struck Mary 
again and again was his cleverness. He was well 
educated and quick and suave, and what he didn’t 
know wasn’t worth -talking of, but she never knew 
anything about him—as to his comings and goings, 
where he properly belonged, or what his real feelings 
were in the war. She had blind faith in him and 
wasn’t a curious questioner. He gave her some ad- 
vice, particularly in money matters; the little money 


‘she had saved he exchanged for gold and silver, say- 


ing, “ There’s no telling what may happen, and this 
is the only kind of money to store up.” 

While they were yet sitting in the shop, she spoke 
of a matter she had long had very much on her mind. 

“TI want to ax you ‘bout a thing, Capt’n,” she 
said, smiling, as if she didn’t just care to show all 
she felt, “ an’ I can’t help being cur’ous, for it’s awful 
queer. It’s a likeness I got an’ I come by it the day 
I met you better’n a year ago.” 

“A picture—a daguerreotype?” 

“No, it ain’t a picture—it’s a tigger. I never ‘see 
none like it an’ it ain’t like nobody I know.” 

“Oh,” said he, “an image of the Virgin, maybe—” 

“It’s a little emige o’ a man.” 
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“An image of St. Joseph, I reckon,” he said, laugh 
ing. “ Did it bring you any luck?” 

* That’s jes’ what I don’t understand, Capt’n. 1! 
ain’t had bad luck since I picked it up that mornin’, 
an’ it’s been a mighty help, besides! I’ve had none 0’ 
them dumps an’ crosses what I useier have since | 
had that by me. It got right on my mind after the 
nigger womun seen it an’ got afeard. She was doin’ 
cleanin’ for me an’ spied it on the mantel, an’ [ never 
Saw a higger took on so. She told me it were called a 
cunjubus’ an’ said the w'ite folks ’way down in Mis 
sissippi where she come from had one with a diffrent 
face an’ you couldn’t pay a nigger to tetch it. Nobody 
never seen it but that darky an’ the gal nex’ do’ an 
some Yankees—” 

“Some Yankees?” said Captain Preston, taking a 
novel interest. 

“ Yes—lI'll tell you ’bout it. It’s awful queer, seein’ 
as the thing’s a mighty 
help to me an’ I feel a 
real liking for it more’n 
[I e’n say. The Yan 
kees seen it only one 
time 

“At the Dowling 
raid, you mean, two 


months ago?” asked 
Preston. 
“Yes — they come 


down gallopin’ soon 
after nightfall, an’ set 
tled on the town like 
yaller-jackets in black 
berry time. Don't 
know what they’re 
after, for there wa’n't 
nobody here but old 
men an’ women = an 
children, an’ they didn’t 
do no harm, but, dear, 
dear! the fuss they 
made—things  rattlin’, 
bugles blowin’, chargin’ 
up an’ down, an’ they 
tell me you couldn't see 
nothin’ for the dust 
they sot flyin’.” 

“ They were trying to 
eut off certain Con 
federate supplies due 
here that night,” said 
Preston. 

“ Maybe,” said Mrs. 
Allen, “ maybe! ... Id 
shut up an’ had my 
chick’ coffee, an’ was 
settin’ in my chair agin’ 
the wall by the table. 
Then ’most all o’ a 
sudden the noise begun 
an’ at first I was right 
skeered, but I had my 
Bible on my lap an’ my 
figger by the lamp on 
the table an’ I was 
facin’ opp’site the do’, 
which was locked, an’ 
so I says, ‘What the 
use o’ bein’ skeered?’ 
There was no firin’ or 
moanin’—only the rack 
a-tap racket, an’ after 
a long while all were 
kind o’ quiet. Then I 
heared voices an’ people 
at the out-do’ an’ shov 
in’ at the do’ an’ then 
they come in an’ help 
theirselves. I was too skeered, anyhow, by that 
time to get on my feet, but I looked at my figger 
an’ looked at my Bible, an’ begun feelin’ better till J 
thought o’ that there keyhole o’ the do’ 0’? my reom, an’ 
then I sot up straight an’ ser’ous as a rock. Pres’ntly 
somebody rattled the knob an’ must’ve looked in 
through the keyhole. He said, ‘Say, Dick, look-a- 
there!’ An’ pres’ntly a deep voice sounded. ‘ Fritz, 
we’re in daddy’s coop. Get out o’ here, boys!’ cries 
the other. Then there was a shufflin’ an’ all were quiet 
in the shop. Outside, bugles blew up in town an’ soon 
evrything was still. When I was sure o’ my legs | 
got up an’ opened the do’ an’ went in the shop. ‘They’d 
tapped things right an’ lef’. They’d sprung the fron 
do’ an’ the place was littered. But, Capt’n, the queer 
thing was—they lef’ under the weight on the show- 
case a two dollar an’ a five dollars which jest "bout 
paid for the damage they done!” 

* Well, well!—that’s the best I ever heard,’ said 
Preston, laughing; “and they paid you, Mary, for 
what they took?” 

She opened her pocket and showed the notes 
“ Here’s the money,” she said. , 

“ But where’s the image?” said Preston. 

* Oh!—I ’most forgot the emige! ... Come this-er 
way, Capt’n.” 

And she led him into the cozy back room, bright 
and clean as the imside of a thimble. ‘There were 
chairs, a bed, a bureau, and in the centre of the floor 
a neatly woven rag rug. On the table by the window 
were a lamp and a Bible and a little object under a 
closely fitting chamois bag. 

Mary raised the cover, and the miniature bust stood 
glimmering in the keen sunlight. Captain Preston 
was accustomed to hide his feelings, but what was 
there to conceal from this honest woman? His first 
impulse was to laugh out heartily. He checked him- 
self and coughed. Nor did he look up at once. He 
took the bust in both hands and pretended to examine 
it; he was thinking—many ideas rapidly passing 
through his mind. Mary watched him, but his coun- 
tenance didn’t change in the least; it retained the 
same pleasant expression always worn—the faint smile 
forever on his lips, and, when their eyes met, his 
were twinkling. 

“ Indeed, indeed—isn’t it a puzzle?” he said. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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By William Winter 


LAURENCE IRVING’S HOLY 


“0, Pope, had I thy satire’s darts 
To gie the rascals their deserts, 
I’d rip their rotten, hollow hearts 
An’ tell aloud 
Their jugglin’, hocus-pocus arts 
T'o cheat the crowd !”—BurRNs. 


POURING the past ten or fifteen years 
\\ 
Zo 


a lively desire that the public 
M) morais should be rectified has made 
itself conspicuously manifest in the 
local theatre, and certain extraor- 
 dinary endeavors in the cause of 
virtue have forced themselves upon 
critical attention. The motive has, 
of course, been pious; but the meth- 
od has been peculiar, and certain of the apostles of 
reform have somewhat startled observation by the 
unexpectedness of their investiture with the didactic 
surplice. Sister Shaw, for example, surprised the 
community when she emerged to ventilate the busi- 
ness troubles of Mrs. Warren; Sister Marlowe cer- 
tainly astonished it when she danced for the cadaver 
of the apostle John and divulged her ingenuous and 
tender plea of extenuation for sweet Salomé; and 
Brother Sothern struck it into “amazement and ad- 
miration” when he announced, and practically illus- 
trated, his devout purpose to make the public under- 
stand that “this leve matter is not altogether a 
lascivious and sensual” one. Certain other moral 
healers, while they cannot be thought to have sur- 
prised anybody by their appearance in the good work, 
can perhaps be rightly said to have administered an 
edifying shock—no doubt salutary, though not always 
reverently appreciated. Brother Al. H. Woods, for 
instance, while striving mightily, met with rather a 
hard fate, for his Narrow Path was treated much as 
the Jews treated Saint Stephen, having been driven 
from the New York stage after only one performance; 
his Girl with the Whooping-cough was consigned to 
durance and to darkness by the flinty-hearted police, 
and his Get Busy with Emily was angrily repudiated 
alike by the heathen of New Haven and the ungodly 
of Chicago. Such sometimes is the cruel fortune of 
the best and gentlest laborers in the vineyard of 
righteousness. Savonarola was burnt at the stake. 
The holy industry, nevertheless, has proceeded, and 
doubtless it will continue. Much help has come from 
abroad. In all the long annals of eleemosynary en- 
deavor there is, indeed, no record more touching than 
a the acute solicitude which for a long time 
has Surged in the expansive British theatrical bosom 
relative to the melancholy moral condition of the in- 
habitants of the United States. Missionary effort to 
awaken and regenerate our lost and wandering peo- 
ple has been well-nigh incessant. Long ago, it will 
be remembered, Sister Kendal brought to this benight- 
ed land the solemn and, of course, much-needed moni- 
tion from good old Father Pinero that, whether 
widowers or bachelors, the males of America when 
choosing wives should take care not deliberately to 
choose accomplished, experienced wantons. Long ago, 
also, Sister Nethersole, whom we have always with us, 
brought hither a kindred message, enforcing it by the 
frightful examples of calorific Carmen, promiscuous 
Sapho, and vacillant Marianne, Brother Hare soon 
followed, sounding the alarm to sinners by his re- 
markable preachments about Mrs. Ebbsmith and the 
nocturnal assignations of the Gay Lord Quex. Sister 
Campbell and Sister Langtry duly wheeled into line 
with -the woful modern instances of Countess Beata 
and ardent Mrs. Trevelwyn; and Brother Jones, con- 
tending for Mrs. Rebellious Susan’s right to commit 
adultery, brought up the rear with a passionate as- 
surance that he was actually “sweating” in his toil 
to save us from the wrath to come. No one of those 
ministers of grace, however, has essayed the holy 
task of our moral redemption with a zeal surpassing 
that of Mr. Laurence Irving. This good samaritan’s 
anxiety about us is very great—almost as great as 
that of the itinerant evangelist who, on board of an 
express train, selected a moment when the train was 
speeding at about a mile a minute over a particularly 
rough section of the road to distribute to his fellow 
passengers a tract headed with the pertinent inquiry, 
“Are You Aware That You Are All Going To Hell?” 

Remarks were recently published in this place rela- 
tive to the rank, vulgar, offensive play of The Three 
Daughters of M. Dupont—a revolting compound of 
eynicism, indelicacy, anc brutality—-made by the 
French dramatist, M. Brieux, and produced by Mr. 
Irving at the Comedy Theatre. The subject recurs 
because of the publication by that actor of a letter— 
resentful of critical condemnation of that play—in 
which he undertakes to vindicate it, and promises to 
reproduce it here in the autumn ¢nd to supplement 
it with other plays of a kindred character from the 
pen of the same author. Those supplementary plays 
are more or less distinctly described by the irate 
comedian, and his designation of them seems to herald 
the theatrical presentment of much absurdity and 
some little feculence. The first of those plays, says 
Mr. Irving, “deals with the blighting effect of medi- 
cal theory on the individual and with the charlatan- 
ism which enters so largely into modern medicine.” 
The second is labelled “an arraignment .of divorce.” 
The third is said to depict “the frauds and evils of 

* The right to reprint in book form is reserved by the 
author.—W. W. 








French political life.’ The fourth “shows the evil 
and devastating effects of the wide-spread custom of 
bringing wet-nurses from the provinces for the chil- 
dren of Parisians”—-a display which would seem to 
promise great practical edification here. The fifth 
*deal3 principally with the psychology of the married 
state when love is not at the bottom of the union.” 
The sixth asseverates “the need of the human race 
for faith, whether false or true ”’—a declaration eal- 
culated to astound by its portentous originality. The 
seventh—Les Hannetons (The Affinity) which Mr. 
Irving brought forth here last season and which 
he has many times presented—is, as he approvingly 
certifies by quoting the words of its author, “a study 
of free love and of the misery that is bound to en- 
sue from it when the couple have nothing in common 
but their physical infatuation.” All this Mr. Irving, 
in the abounding generosity of his missionary spirit, 
intends to bestow upon the play-going public of New 
York by way, as he expresses it, of “turning the 
light into the dark places.” Medical theory, divorce, 
corruption in French politics, wet-nurses from the 
country, psychology .of loveless marriage, essential 
religion, and free love! How nice it all will be! 
And what a comfort the public will find in it! 
* Here’s richness,” said Mr. Squeers as he gazed into 
the jug of skimmed milk provided for the breakfast 
of the starving children at Dotheboy’s Hall! Lead, 
kindly light! 

Mr. Irving is a very serious man; he has a very 
serious purpose, and as he wishes to be taken very 
seriously he shall be accommodated in that particular. 
He has declared his belief that it was “ provincial- 
ism” which caused certain auditors of his recent 
ministry—" because the debate (sic) was carried on 
in franes and not in dollars, and in thousands, not 
millions—to miss the trend and universal application 
of Brieux’s marvellous character-drawing, and fail to 
enjoy his eschewal of all the ordinary spurious com- 
plications and coincidents that go to make up the 
ordinary theatrical plot.” He is entirely mistaken 
in that belief. Nobody who saw The Three Daughters 
of M. Dupont missed its “trend” or could possibly 
miss it. The “trend” was distinctly obvious toward 
almost everything’ that is obnoxious and much that is 
grossly improper in the theatre. A group of con- 
temptible persons was displayed, and attention was 
directed to greed, meanness, sensuality, and utter 
selfishness; and finally, by way of moral tag, the 
edifying intimation was provided (by a_ regretful 
member of the demi-monde) that a woman who finds 
herself unhappy in the state of marriage will not find 
happiness in exchanging the position of a wife for 
that of a courtesan. Mr. Irving’s audience perfectly 
well understood the drift of his deliverance of M. 
Brieux’s preachment, and, deeming that no such moni- 
tion is needed by the women of this community, con- 
sidered it alike superfluous, impertinent, and vulgar. 
It is true that the American public still occasionally 
shows some provincialism, but that showing is not 
made in dulness of apprehension; it is chiefly denoted 
in an exaggerated respect for foreign actors only be- 
cause they are foreign, and in a certain strange ob- 
sequious acceptance of their impudent vaporings, the 
proper place for which is not the press, but the waste- 
paper basket. 

Mr. Irving, it seems, judging by his published letter 
and his occasional curtain speeches, is not altogether 
pleased with the reception accorded to the Brieux 
plays and to himself in the theatre and the press of 
America. “It may well be that neither America nor 
England,” he declares, “are yet ripe for Brieux any 
more than the critics are.” It may, indeed! But 
ripe is not the word. The state of England can only 
be conjectured; that of America is known; our coun- 
try has many defects, but it is not yet rotten, as 
assuredly it would be if it could take delight in such 
tainted trash as Les Hunnetons and The Three Daugh- 
ters of M. Dupont. It is a pity that Mr. Irving finds 
himself dissatisfied with his reception here. The 
American community is the most liberal in the world 
toward the Theatre. It has no prejudice, though it 
decidedly prefers that actors should act and not talk 
about their acting, their missions, and themselves. 
It is always glad to see and to support any good 
actor in any good play, but some portion of it cer- 
tainly has grown to be a little impatient of foreign 
visitors who come here to dispense instruction in 
morality by polluting the stage with didactic or other 
theatrical sewage: and to such foreign missionaries 
as happen to be discontented with America the sug- 
gestion may not be inappropriate that they would do 
well to confine their reformatory ministrations to their 
own countries, where perhaps they would be appre- 
ciated. 

If Mr, Irving will present himself and his talented 
associate, Miss Hackney (Mrs. Irving), on the Amer- 
ican stage in a fine, clean, dramatic play, old or new, 
romantic or literal, he will enjoy the most bounteous 
acceptance, and every earnest, honest writer connected 
with the newspaper press of the country will rejoice 
to advocate his cause, as well for his own sake as for 
the sake of his great father’s honored memory. Mcan- 
while it is proper and essential to say that it would 
have been judicious and in good taste on his part to 
have refrained from the covert sneer conveyed in his 
inquiry: “Is it that Brieux makes even some citizens 
of this virtuous republic feel much as Hamlet made 
King Claudius feel? Is it that no branch of the 
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Anglo-Saxon race can endure the serious debate and 
presentation of vital sex questions?” M. Brieux has, 
obviously, made a deep impression on the mind of Mr. 
Irving, but it is safe to say that as yet the “ citizens 
of this virtuous republic,” so far from having been 
affected by his pestiferous and dirty prattle, are, for 
the most part, not aware of his existence; and as to 
the matter of plays, the branch of “the Anglo-Saxon 
race” located in this country has for a number of 
years had ample opportunity to endure in the theatre, 
and has endured with amazing patience and to the 
verge of nausea, such a vast amount of the sickly 
stuff called “serious debate” on “sex questions ”— 
“debate” which, in fact, is a reeking compound of 
mephitic sentimentality, megrimatic twaddle, and 
rank indecency—that it has grown utterly weary of 
the infliction and completely disgusted with the per- 
sons who impose it. No auditor in a theatre or any- 
where else need feel “as Hamlet made King Claudius 
feel ’—like an adulterer and a murderer apprehensive 
of detection—in order to resent the superfluous and 
insolent obtrusion of indelicate or downright nasty 
topics on the stage. The Theatre is the place for 
Drama, not the place for either “serious debate” or 
frivolous debate or any “ debate,” and least of all is 
it the place for fruitless, didactic “debate” in bald 
literal terms on the “ psychology ” of the sexual rela- 
tion. Difference between black and white is  per- 
ceptible to the naked eye. Our community is aware, 
though our theatrical missionary admonitors do not 
appear to know it, of the difference between right 
and wrong. We have the Ten Commandments. We 
have the Sermon on the Mount. We have the pre- 
cepts of Christ. Who, in Heaven’s name, has. ever 
asked actors to promulgate platitudes and exhorta- 
tions on the stage by way of instructing us in our 
moral duties or enforcing rectification of our moral 
principles? 

The intrusion of “ sex questions” in the Theatre is 
an insult to intelligence and an outrage on decency, 
and if Mr. Irving pleases to enroll himself with those 
who cannot or do not choose to recognize that fact, 
so much the worse for him. Meanwhile this actor 
troubles himself far too much about criticism and 
critics. It is not anything written and _ published 
against the plays he has produced and proposes to 
produce that will tend to prevent his obtainment of 
success. Adverse criticism of a play never caused its 
failure if that play was pure and if it possessed true 
merit and could be kept on the stage for two weeks. 
The forces that will cause Mr. Irving’s failure—for 
with such plays as he has designated failure it will 
be—is the enlightened opinion of a self-respecting 
public perceptive of the bad character of the plays 
that he intends to produce; for, though some of those 
plays are not yet known, the actor’s description of 
their themes and intimation of their contents suf- 
ficiently indicate that the character of them is, in 
general, bad. We do not want “the dark places.” 
We want the light places. We want beauty, nobility, 
grandeur, the heroism of human nature, the lovely 
attributes of human conduct, the incentive to hope, 
the diffusion of something like happiness, whether 
the persons presented are ancient heroes or modern 
hod-earriers, or both. We are weary, beyond suffer- 
ance, of ignominy and filth masquerading as Moral 
Lesson. If Mr. Irving’s statement were true—the 
statement, namely, that the plays of M. Brieux as 
described by him are “an epitome of the whole life 
of modern France “*—then, indeed, modern France 
would be in a deplorable, not to say hopeless, condi- 
tion; but Mr. Irving, fortunately, is mistaken. France 
has been very grievously misrepresented by many of 
the plays that have come out of it. 

Mr. Laurence Irving is 1 man of middle age, high- 
ly intelligent, finely educated, able, clever, experienced 
in his profession, and accomplished, but if his dra- 
matie creed and his sense of moral responsibility to 
his time are correctly disclosed by his recent pro- 
fessional activities and his recent statements of his 
views and opinions he certainly is sadly lacking in 
good judgment and good taste. He might in par- 
ticular have been expected to know, as an immutable, 
indisputable fact, that the theatre, contrary to his 
assumption, is primarily a place of public entertain- 
ment, although, of course, it is much more than that; 
and it ought not to be necessary to point out to him 
or to anybody else that this also is true: that the 
Theatre is a place to which we, as a people, wish to 
resort in company with our wives, daughters, mothers, 
sons, sisters, brothers, and sweethearts, secure in the 
knowledge that we shall not there be insulted by 
tainted frivolity, ribaldry, specious portrayal of vile 
subjects, the sophistical glossing of vice, or the in- 
solence of didactic “moral” precept tagged upon 
pictures of infamy and shame. 

In discussing the subject of theatrical improprieties 
much and melancholy ingenuity is exercised by its 
advocates to justify and commend its presentation. 
Those advocates are, generally speaking, of two 
classes; the first, comparatively few in number—to 
which Mr. Laurence Irving undoubtedly belongs— 
really believe, however strange it may seem, in the 
rectitude and beneficence of their ministrations, which, 
in fact, tend to sully the public mind; and, secondly, 
the larger class—representative of the widest diver- 
gence of intellectual development—persons who pre- 
sent decadent drama, frivolous or serious, without the 

(Continued on page 30) : 
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the Democracy 


THE MOVEMENT FOR A STRONG AND CLEAN DEMOCRATIC ORGANIZATION IN THE EMPIRE STATE 


SOP ITE Democrats of New York State 
wep are to be congratulated. They have 
made a noteworthy gain in the elec- 
,tion of Mr. Dix as chairman of the 
State Committee, and to a large 
degree, therefore, leader of the 

ty! Democracy of the State. The Demo- 
ep cratic League has distinctly won a 

. oi point in the almost neck-to-neck 
struggle with the Republicans, who are still saddled 
with the leadership, even though it be little more than 
nominal, of Mr. Timothy Woodrutf. The whole move- 
ment inaugurated at Saratoga last September, and re- 
inforeed by the famous Manhattan Club banquet, is 
markedly strengthened by the withdrawal of Mr. 
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Ex-Judge Alton B. Parker, formerly candidate for 
the Presidency, a leader in the new movement 


Connors, and the choice of a State leader Who is a 
strong and honest man, and who, even more, is wholly 
free from entanglements with the forces in New York 
City which are such a deadly drag on Democratic re- 
construction. The election of Mr. Dix distinctly makes 
for the public weal, irrespective of party differences, 

The leaders and inspirers of the reviving Democracy 
give it its chief clement of success and hope. Two of 
the chief movers, Mr. Morgan J. O’Brien and Mr, 
Alton B. Parker, both former presiding justices of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court in New York, 
have not only had the distinction of being endorsed by 
the organizations of all parties when standing for re- 
election to the bench, but they hold a certain position 
toward the three snags in the Democratic channel which 
is decidedly reassuring. And their associates are men 
of like character and distinction. But the most reas- 
suring fact about the movement so far is the quietly 
practical way these men have set about their work, 
We have had comparatively little oratory or excite- 
ment, but we have had a great deal of the essential 
thing, firmly articulated organization. These men of 
good-will are building up a vital organism whieh will 
be both able and willing to work effectively at the 
right time. 

Like charity, they are beginning at home with the 
Democracy of New York State and New York County. 
The plan adopted is to organize a strong committee 
of 450 members for New York State, which shall 
have a thoroughly equipped working organism in 
every county of the State. Of the 450, 105 members 
of this general committee will be contributed by New 
York County; Kings County is to have sixty-nine 
members; Queens, twelve; and so on; and an executive 
committee will be formed of one-third of the members 
of this general committee. The chief work in hand at 
present is the choice of the right men, and this is 
going forward as rapidly as is consistent with sound 
discrimination. It is, of course, evident that every- 
thing depends on the choice of the right men precise- 
ly at this point of the work, and so far all the names 


‘selected are reassuring. 


A moment ago we spoke of the three snags in the 
channel of the Democratic party. The first, and that 
which is most immediately ahead of our brave navi- 
gators of Saratoga, is what Mr. Edward M. Shepard 
so tactfully and euphemistically calls “ personal poli- 
tics.” It happens that the papers which recorded 
the Manhattan Club meeting also contained an ex- 
pression of “ personal politics” so admirable and apt 
that it deserves to be put on permanent. record. 
Corsa, the Sugar Trust informer, in explaining how 


By Charles Johnston 


he was bribed, said that an assistant sampler had 
said to him: “ You’re in on this, old man; mum’s the 
word. There’s money enough to go around, Don’t 
be a squealer. Take your bit and shut up!” “ Mum’s 
the word. Take your bit and shut up!” that is ” per- 
sonal politics,” and its application to the problem 
immediately in face of the revivers of Democracy is 
too evident to need comment. And what is particu- 
larly assuring is the action and record of these men 
precisely with regard to personal polities and the 
chief exponents of personal polities in New York. 
Both of our former presiding justices of the Supreme 
Court were for years not only member® of the regular 
Democratic organization of New York, but were also 
high in the counsels and very influential in the activi- 
ties of that organization. Yet not only do they both 
stand out as opposed in principle and practice to the 
kind of “ personal politics” we are speaking of, but 
it is quite certain that their presence in the organiza- 
tion has again and again mitigated the force of these 
predatory tendencies, They have been cotton batting 
on the tiger’s claws. So that, on the one hand, they 
stand for clean and worthy politics, and, on the other, 
they are not in the hopeless position of guerilla war- 
riors or free lances trying to reform the party from 
the outside, And it is a distinet augury of success 
that while very little has been said by the Demo- 
cratic reorganizers on this ticklish subject, as in the 
nature of things very little can be said, yet it is 
becoming increasingly manifest that this movement 
is in distinct opposition to the principle of ” Take 
your bit and shut up!” 

But there is a more natural and commendable kind 
of personal polities than that expressed by Corsa the 
sugar-man, A few weeks ago the Democratic Houston 
Post expressed this kind of personal polities thus: 
“The Post doesn’t wish to conceal the real truth. <A 
long-denied Democracy wants the offices and wants 
them with a yearning that burns with the fervid 
heat of the noonday sun in August.” That is good 
jain English, or perhaps one should say good plain 
Texan, and it cannot be denied that the noonday sun 
in Texas does burn on an August day. But in spite 
of the naturalness of this feeling, it would seem that 
the resuscitators of genuine Demoeraey would do well 
to keep it out of their minds and hearts for a good 
while to come. Their only safe guiding principle is 
the good of the whole nation, of all citizens, without 
regard to political complexion. We have had too 
much of sectionalism; too much of class favoritism ; 
too much of special privilege. And justice has there- 
by suffered; that essential justice between man and 
man which is the only true foundation for a nation 
or a party. We have to realize and practise the great 
truth that the willingness to accept favors, from a 
free ride on a trolley-car to an unfair duty on wool, 
is the root of injustice and political rottenness and 
disintegration. It does not matter a particle whether 
it be the reward of a one-thousand-dollar job for the 
Tammany heeler who “ gets out the votes,” including 
perhaps a number of votes that are twins and triplets, 
or the reward of a special duty on imported gloves 
in return for campaign contributions; in either case 
the favor is an essential injustice and dishonesty to- 
ward every one else not so favored, The readiness of 
the average citizen to accept favors is the basis of 
all our political corruption, and in a matter so tick- 
lish as the revival of true Democracy the only safety 
would seem to be a single-minded and single-hearted 
following of the publie good; and this movement is 
reassuring and inspiring precisely because the char- 
acter of the men in it and the work they have already 
done shows that this is the principle which impels 
them, 

The second snag in the channel of Democracy is, 
of course, the grand old Inevitable of Lineoln, Ne- 
braska. Mr. Bryan’s strength and popularity with 
masses of Democrats in the West are as undeniable 
as the fatality which sits on his standards and the 
certainty that his name spells defeat for the Demo- 
cratic cause. We all remember how Mr. Bryan burst 
upon an astonished world, declaring with magnificent 
eloquence that humanity had been too long crucified 
on a eross of gold. Even then it was his magnetism, 
his atmosphere of audacious benevolence, his beauti- 
ful voice, and his beautiful faith in himself which 
won all our hearts and not by any means the special 
policies which he advocated. It is further true, on 
the one hand, that a great many of his policies have 
become matters of accomplished fact since those days 
in the autumn of 1896, and that more of them seem 
quite likely to become accomplished facts; yet, at the 
same time, Mr. Bryan has always managed to take a 
political Jonah aboard his ship; he has always with 
a quite fatal ingenuity managed to inelude among a 
bunch of principles, undeniably good and sound, some 
one thing that vitiates the whole undertaking. He 
goes out to hunt with a pack of fox-hounds and in- 
sists on taking a vellow dog along with him. In 1896 
of course, the yellow dog was free silver at a ratio of 
sixteen to one, to quote the magie formula in full. It 
was the same in 1900; and, of course, it was the fatal 
obstinacy of Mr. Bryan, admirable perhaps from one 
point of view in sticking to his yellow dog, which 
made Mr. Parker master of the hounds in 1904. 
Then Mr. Bryan went abroad to see the world and 
learn wisdom, and on his return his friends and ad- 
mirers believed he had really learned it. They thought 
the yellow dog had been dropped overboard in some 
far-off sea or shark-haunted harbor. I doubt not that 
even Morgan J. O’Brien and Alton B. Parker had 
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hopes for Mr. Bryan at that juneture, hopes that 
lasted until the fatal speech in favor of State owner- 
ship of railroads, The grand old Inevitable had got 
a new dog yellower than before. The truth seems to 
be that in Mr, Bryan’s psychology there is something 
like the instinct of a curio-hunter; and his curios 
do not appeal to his friends, But Mr. Bryan insists 
in setting them in the centre of the table and asking 
us all to admire. And he is as obstinate as the ani 
mal which tills Missouri’s fields and will not take 
his friends’ feelings into consideration, So his name 
spells defeat for his party. The Democratic revivers 
have, therefore, either to reform Mr. Bryan’s psy 
chology or to find a working substitute for him. 
Neither task is quite easy, nor is the solution yet very 
clear, So we can do little more than express a wish 
for the suecess of a delicate and eritical operation. 
The snag in the channel is obvious. It must either 
be circumnavigated or pulled up. 

Besides “ personal polities” and the Perpetual Can- 
didate, there is yet another snag in the path of the 
Democratic revivers. It was particularly impressed 
upon me during a week I spent in the Senate Chamber 
while Mr. Aldrich was putting the finishing touches 
on his tariff bill. The progress of the debates, and 
even more the course of the divisions, made it quit 
evident that the Democratic Senators were not at all 
in the position of the VPsalmist’s deaf adder, which 
stoppeth its ears and will not hearken to the voice 
of the charmer, charming never so wisely. One could 
see that many Democratic Senators found the voice 
of the charmer quite fascinating, his arguments al 
together convincing. There was a weak and wobbly 
quality in the opposition which was far from reas 
suring for the public weal. Not only did Senators 

















Ex-Judge Morgan J. O’Brien, one of the 
chief revivers of New York Democracy 


from Louisiana openly swallow the whole dose of re 
vision upward, but in lesser degrees a great many 
Senators on the Democratic side followed suit, and 
this was the more striking because a handful of Re 
publican Senators with Mr. La Follette at their head 
were doing yeoman’s service for genuine revision down 
ward, It was the weakness of Senatorial opposition 
as much as any single factor which gave us a tarifl 
that kept a promise to the ear and broke it to the 


hope, 

Vet there are in the Senate plenty of Democrats 
of energy, ability, and leadership. The blind Senator 
from Oklahoma showed uncommon powers of analysis 
and satire with unswerving honesty. Senator New 
lands of Nevada made very damaging criticisms of 
Mr. Aldrich’s method. The Senator from Maryland 
was as brilliant as he was acute in his criticism of 
Mr. Aldrich’s knowledge of law. Could not the leader- 
ship of the Democratic party in the Senate be put 
into commission pending the appearanee of the in- 
evitable man? And could not that commission take 
as its motto the wise saw that “it is the duty of 
an opposition to oppose ot 

Our honored Democratic revivers have not reached 
this point yet, however, though they will infallibly 
come to it when they advance a little farther on their 
path. The difficulty which immediately confronts 
them is the dangerous fight against “ personal poli 
ties,” centring here in New York; and we wish them 
all success in that first encounter and a prosperous 
journey thereafter. 
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A ROSE OF OLD . MEXICO 


DRAWN BY STANLEY L. WOOD 




















The Death of 


Goldwin Smith 


~- THE DISTINGUISHED PHILOSOPHER AND PUBLI. 
CIST, WHO WAS ONCE TUTOR TO KING EDWARD VII. : 


GoLpWIN Sata, profound scholar, his- 
torian, critic, and friend of humanity, 
died on June 7th at his home, The Grange, 
in Toronto, Canada. He had suffered, in 
February, a severe fall, from the effects of 
which he never fully recovered, although 
with wonderful vitality and courage the 
venerable publicist long battled with the 
inevitable end. ‘ 

Goldwin Smith was born at Reading, 
England, on August 23, 1823, the son of 
Richard Smith, a physician, who left him 
a comfortable fortune. He was educated 


foe cowere 


at Eton and Oxford, and he acted for 
some time as tutor in University College, 
of which he was elected a Fellow in 1847. 
In 1858 he was appointed Regius Pro- 
féssor of Modern History at Oxford, 
where he was tutor to King Edward VIL., 
and his tenure of that, chair, which termi- 
nated in 1866, was distinguished by the 
delivery of a large number of lectures of 
extraordinary brilliancy which attracted 
the widest attention. On the opening of 
Cornell University, in 1868, having ac- 
cepted the invitation tendered to him, he 
settled in the United States as Professor 





of English and Constitutional History in 
that institution. In 1871 he exchanged 
his post for that of a non-resident pro- 
fessorship. 

‘During the Civil War, Goldwin Smith 
was one of the foremost champions in 
England of the cause of the Union, and 
after he came to this country he wrote a 
great deal upon the ultimate union be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 
Upon his retirement from Cornell in 1871 
he made his home in Toronto. There he 
engaged in literary labors, in which he 





Sono 


persisted almost to the end. He was a 
frequent contributor to the North Ameri- 
can Review. He wrote many _ books. 
Among his works are Jrish History and 
Trish Character, Lectures on Modern His- 
tory, Three English Statesmen — Crom- 
well, Pitt, and Pym, and The United 
Kingdom—a political history of England 
down to 1841. 

Although many degrees and honors had 
been conferred upon Goldwin Smith, he 
never used any of his titles. He married, 
in 1875, Harriet Dixon Boulton. She died 
on September 9, 1909. 








The Gentler View 


CARELESS 


FOLK, ETC, 


By Florida Pier 


CARELESS people are not really careless 
—that is, not if the careless person un- 
der discussion is oneself, though, to be 
sure, other people do things for which 
there is no excuse that must be put down 
just to plain carelessness. Their eyes 
do not record accurately, and that is a 
handicap for which they should be sin- 
cerely pitied. A time-table reads 4.30 
when they look at it, and all the time 
they are waiting for the 5.02; after the 
4.20 has gone the figures 4.20 dance 
plainly before their eyes. It is explained 
to doubting listeners that this particular, 
special time-table of theirs at home said 
4.30, in spite of the fact that all the 
time-tables at the station say 4.20. It 
is not that they wish to deny to its face 
the time-table now held before them. 
Willingly they admit that it says 4.20, 
which makes the one they possess an even 
more curious specimen. Perhaps it is 
attributable to a misprint, or it. may be 


kind, but either way they still see in 
their -mind’s eye the exact way that 4.30 
looked. The figures stand out so distinctly 


that it is a surprise to them on their 
return to experience a nervous dread as 
suspicious souls demand to see that 


unique time-table. They go to their desk 
to pull it forth. As their hand gropes 
for it a prayer rises in their heart that 
the figures may not have changed. Des- 
perately they beg them to stand by. If 
they have any feeling at all, any grat- 
itude for having been housed so com- 
fortably in the best pigeonhole, they will 
rise to the occasion and look as they did 
before. Hesitatingly the eye falls upon 
them, with a sinking heart one sees them 
now as 4.20, and amid a taunting chorus 
one leadenly knows oneself, not as a care- 
less person, but as a frequently betrayed 
one. 

Then the often-brought charge that you 
lose things—how unjust that is. Is it your 





that it is just the only time-table of its. 


-fault, can it be in any way attributed to 
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you that brooches deliberately unclasp and 
work and wiggle themselves loose, finally 
falling without the warning click that 
the pins of other people make? When it 
happens at the back of one’s neck, it 
really seems a matter purely between the 
pin and Providence, and it is a little too 
much that one should both loose the pin 
and be blamed for the loss from which one 
is suffering deeply. It is a great mis- 
fortune to have such a loosening effect 
on brooches,- but it is not a crime. It 
does not justify the names that are hurled 
at one. A cripple is not upbraided for 
having lost a leg, and a so-called care- 
less person is just as keenly anxious to 
retain the pretty things that are given 
her as the cripple his leg, but she cannot; 
they refuse to stay on, and she is power- 
less before such self-willed things. 

It is not as though a lifetime of care- 
fulness could eradicate one time-table 
misread or, say, a dozen brooches lost. 
This is almost the worst phase of the sub- 
ject. The smallest incident establishes a 
reputation for carelessness, and no one 
has ever been known to notice that your 
bad ways are all outgrown and that every 
bit of jewelry on you bristles with cir- 
cumspection. One could catch one train 
after another and never get the least 
bit of credit for it. No one ever shakes 
you by the hand and says with accept- 
able geniality: “ Well done! My hearti- 
est congratulations! I see you are still 
carrying the same old umbrella.” A word 
of encouragement helps so, but it is never 
given. A fatalistic attitude is eventually 
taken toward one’s losses, and, even 
though one sees a pin going, one makes 
no attempt to stop its course. Experi- 
ence has shown that it will go sooner or 


later. Its determination is a_ thing 
against which you are helpless. Again 


and again you have pitted yourself 
against some trumpery bit of jewelry, 
and every time it has won. Now, sadly, 
you refrain from action. You see it un- 
clasp, you smile wanly; true to your be- 
lief in the necessity of individual free- 
dom, you stand bravely aside and wish 
the pin Godspeed.’ 

There is a gleam of hope in all this— 
and that is that, all proper cities having 
buried cities under them, and, when a 
city is inundated with a sufficient number 
of hairpins, handkerchiefs, brooches, and 
umbrellas, a new city being begun on top, 
it stands to reason that the work we 
careless people are doing is very neces- 
sary, and that we must continue in our 
martyrdom for many a year to come, if 
we ever expect to get New York down to 
a level where she can be excavated by 
those grubbing people who mouse about 
in the Roman Forum. 


The coldness with which we regard an- 
other person’s collection is quite enough 
to make collectors insist upon having 
their beloved stamps, coins, and butter- 
flies buried with them. ‘The unsym- 
pathetic eye cast upon specimens not of 
our’ own gathering would be so terrible 
tg contemplate. 

It almost seems that all houses with 
unappreciated collections in them must 
be haunted by their one-time owners, 
called from wherever they were by a de- 
sire to comfort their neglected treasures, 
held to this earth by a frenzy of concern 
over lost labels and disarranged sequences. 
A collection is so fondled, its every blem- 
ish mourned over, and its every rarity 
exhibited to advantage, that the leaving 
of them to museums seems a last effort 
to preserve them from the bored suffer- 
ance of one’s family—an attempt made 
to put them where they will be displayed 
with that considered neatness so dear to 
the collector’s heart, and perhaps occa- 
sionally seen by some one who will under- 
stand and gloat over them. It is the rare 
and problematical gloat that is in the 
collector’s mind when he bequeaths his 
possessions to a museum. He so earnestly 
desires to secure a gloat or two for these 
things that have long given him such 


pleasure. They have grown used to care 
and admiration. He took them from the 
turmoil of the market where they had 


to stand the indignities of competition 
and pressing questionings, and surround- 
ed them with every comfort. They have 
grown independent and are no longer able 
to fight for themselves. He does not pre- 
sent them to the public out of care for 
the publie’s needs; he calls the public to 
his aid and, throwing himself on_ its 
merey, begs that it will do its best to 
spend a Sunday afternoon now and then 
with his necessarily lonely collection. If 
the sanctuary of a museum cannot be se- 
cured, it is better to destroy one’s things, 
and so save them from feeling that they 
take up a great deal of room and collect 
a distressing amount of dust, which is 
followed by a realization that their cases 
ruin the appearance of the halls, until, 
when a certain number of years have 
passed, the collection has made itself 80 
disliked that the memory of its maker is 
tarnished, and that point reached, every 
last specimen is bundled up to the attic 
to lie dishevelled and disconsolate, wait- 
ing for a more humiliating and final fate. 





A Shower of Manna 


SomE time ago there was forwarded to 
Paris for analysis from Asiatic Turkey 
a specimen of an edible substance that 
fell during a copious shower of rain in the 
vicinity of Mardin and Diarbekir. It was 
stated that the substance in falling had 
been plentifully sprinkled over a consid- 
erable area of country. 

The inhabitants came out and eagerly 
gathered up the substance and with it 
made excellent bread. The “ manna” 
floury, palatable, and nutritious. 

The Parisian chemists stated that: the 
sample of the “manna” sent them was 
in the form of small globules about the 
size of millet and that the mass, 
yellowish on the outside, was perfectly 
white within. It was pronounced to be 
a vegetable substance of the lichen family, 
scientifically known as lecanora esculenta 

This lichen is frequently found in the 
most arid mountains of the desert of 
Tartary, where the soil is caleareous and 
gypseous, and grows on the ground amid 
the pebbles from which it is to be dis 
tinguished only by the closest serutiny. 
Considerable quantities of lichen are found 
also in the desert of Turkestan and in 
other parts of western Asia. 

Parrot, the traveller, brought home a 
quantity of this substance as long ago as 
1828. It had fallen in a shower in Persia 
and was said to have covered the ground 
to a depth of several inches. Cattle ate 
it eagerly, and the inhabitants gathered 
it in quantities. 

It is regarded as likely that this lichen, 
abundant in the country where it fell 
had been drawn up by a water-spout 
not an infrequent phenomenon there—and 
after being carried by a vaporous wind at 
a high altitude, had fallen to the earth 
again in a rain shower. 
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Benzol for Automobiles 


In Great Britain and Germany benzo! 
is being more and more extensively used 
in place of gasoline for the driving of 
automobile motors. This substance is an 
impure benzine, a product of 
tillation containing eighty-four per cent 
benzine, fifteen per cent. toluene, and one 


eoal dis 


per cent. xylene. It is now used chiefly 
in the earburation of illuminating vas, 
for mixture with aleohol as used in es 


plosion motors, in the chemical industries 
of the benzine derivatives, and in the 
india-rubber industry. 

The greater part of benzol is a by 
product of the manufacture of metallurgix 
coke, but it may be obtained 
coke oven, and the production may 
be doubled or trebled if the 
creases. Its volatility and 
being somewhat different from 
gasoline and denatured alcohol, motors in 
which it is used require adjustment, but 
hardly more than is necessary in passing 
from one brand of gasoline to another 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


FEED CHILDREN 


It Pays 





On Properly Selected Food. 
Big Dividends. 


If parents will give just a little intelligent 
thought to the feeding of their children the 
difference in the health of the little folks will 
pay many times over for the small troubl 

A mother writes, saying: “Our children 
are all so much better and stronger than 
they ever were before we made a change in 
the character of the food. We have quit 
using potatoes three times a day, with coffee 
and so much meat. 

“Now we give the little folks some fruit 
either fresh, stewed, or canned, some Grape 
Nuts with cream, occasionally some soft- 
boiled eggs, and some Postum for breakfast 
and supper. Then for dinner they have 
some meat and vegetables. 

“Tt would be hard to realize the change 
in the children, they have grown so sturdy 
and strong; and we attribute this change to 
the food elements that, I understand, exist 
in Grane-Nuts and Postum. 

‘“‘A short time ago my baby was teething 
and had a great deal of stomach and bowel 
trouble. Nothing seemed to agree with 
him until I tried Grape-Nuts, softened and 
mixed with rich milk, and he improved 

” 
rapidly and got sturdy and well. 

Read “The Road to Wellville,”’ found in 
pkgs. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 





ine, true, and full of human interest. 








(HE tumult and the shouting dies; 
the captains and the kings have de- 
s parted from the capital. The great 
Wr, question which has been agitating 
SN iy the country—the question as to 
Ian diayge Whether a general increase in rail- 
Dep > NF ESD) way-freight rates is to be allowed— 
SEAS is not to be decided in favor of the 

side which can make the most 
noise, but is to be left with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for decision. The case has been sent to 
the jury, so to speak; the whole country is awaiting 
the verdict. 

In the mean time speculation runs high both as to 
what the commission may decide and as to how its 
decision will affect the outlook for railroad divi- 
dends. The early months of 1910 thave gone on record 
as a time when dividends very generally were put up, 
the list of advances being a long and imposing one. 
Hiow is the situation affected by what has happened? 
Is the period of rising dividend rates over, or will the 
list of advances already made be materially added 
to later in the year? 

Answer to that question depends so largely upon 
what the,Commerce Commission may decide, that in- 
vestors are anxiously figuring out the possible effects 
of each of the three forms which the verdict may take. 
For in one of three ways, it is realized, the commis- 
sion is bound to rule. The railroads, in the first 
place, may be upheld in their contention and allowed 
to make the full advance in rates which they have 
petitioned for; or it may be held that while the situa- 
tion calls for a raise in rates, the increases proposed 
are excessive and ought to be scaled down. Then 
again, there must be considered the possibility that 
the commission will rule against any advance in 
rates whatever at the present time. 

It is not the purpose of this analysis of the divi- 
dend outlook to inquire into the right or wrong of 
raising freight rates, but rather to attempt to figure 
out possible effects of the decision as it may be given 
by the jury in whose hands it at present rests. Of the 
three forms the verdict may take, a decision in favor 
of the rate increases demanded by the railroads has 
been mentioned first—let us first consider, therefore, 
what the influence on the dividend situation in that 
case might be. 

That the putting into effect of the new schedule of 
rates the railroads want would at once definitely 
negative all question of dividend reductions is some- 
thing which nobody can deny. Unless business condi- 
tions become very bad, existing dividend rates could 
easily be maintained—the question, rather, would be 
as to when and where dividend rates would be put 
up. Assuming that general business remained about 
as it is at present, it can be said without much hesi- 
tation that were the railroads to be allowed to raise 
freight rates to the extent they have demanded, actual 














“net earnings would so increase as to warrant the 


payment of dividends higher than those being paid 
at present. 

There is to be considered, however, the question of 
the extent to which such an increase in rates as the 
railroads want might put a brake upon the wheels of 
industrial progress. Any railroad man, questioned 
upon that point, will at once produce a barrel of 
figures showing how infinitesimal to the individual 
consumer would be the additional cost entailed by 
the putting into effect of the higher freight rates 
proposed. On that point, however, the individual 
consumer is not at all satisfied. The barrel of figures 
does not appeal to him. In his own blunt way he is 
apt to figure it out that the rate increases wanted by 
the railroads mean an additional revenue to them 
of very many millions of dollars. It has got to come 
out of somebody, and as he is the ultimate consumer 
and most everything else comes out of him, pre- 
sumably this will, too. The ultimate consumer’s 
purse is not endless. It has been heavily drawn upon 
already by the rise in the cost of life’s necessities. 
Too great a strain upon it means that it will stop 
buying things. And when that time comes the brakes 
will not merely be on, but will be jammed. With 
business slowing down and tonnage shrinking, the 
railroads can name any charge they want for carry- 
ing freight—as long as the freight isn’t there to carry, 
net earnings are going to make a pretty poor sort of 
showing. 

The statement that a ten or fifteen per cent. in- 
crease in freight rates is going to’do all this to the 
country’s business is not what might be called over- 
conservative. At the same time the opinion is held in 
so many good quarters and expressed by so many 
authorities that it must be given a place in any dis- 
cussion as to what the influence of a decided advance 
in freight rates is likely to be. 

Going on now to the second phase of the question, 
and assuming that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion decides that the railroads ought to be allowed 
to raise their rates, but not to the extent demanded 
by them, there comes up at once, again, the question 
of whether the country’s business is in such shape as 
to stand any increase in freight rates at all. The 
answer to a question of that kind is necessarily 
largely a matter of opinion. According to some of the 
big shippers, business is being done on such a basis 
that it can’t stand the imposition of the tax of an- 
other dollar. That view, however, seems to prevail 
only among directly interested parties. More liberal- 
minded people, and those whose opinions are not 
warped by self-interest, seem to think that while it 
is to be deplored that anything should have to be 
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THE FUTURE OF RAILROAD DIVIDENDS 


By Franklin Escher 


done which will in the slightest degree add to the 
already overburdened cost of living, general business 
is in a healthy state, and well able to bear what 
strain would be occasioned by a slight increase in 
railway-freight charges, 

And, with regard to its bearing on dividends, even 
“a slight increase in railway-freight charges,” it 
inust be borne in mind, would mean a big additional 
net revenue to the railroads. The wage increases so 
generally granted a month or two ago mean a sub- 
stantial increase in operating charges, it is true, but 
the gross volume of business handled is so large that 
it would not require much of an advance in rates to 
offset the increased cost of labor. Conditions vary on 
different roads, of course, and there are roads where 
the amount of tonnage on which rates could be raised 
bears so small a relation to the whole that the rise in 
rates would have to be substantial in order to offset 
the increased cost of labor, but such cases are in the 
minority. They furnish, however, a great chance for 
the railroad men to show that nothing short of a ten 
or fifteen per cent. rise in rates will make up for the 
extra labor costs, and the opportunity is not being 
neglected. 

But however strong a case the railroad men may be 
able to make out in individual instances, the coun- 
try will not let go of the idea that on account of the 
vast volume of business done by the railroads, even 
a slight advance in freight rates will mean additional 
net revenue enough to cover all increased expenses for 
labor, and leave something over toward higher divi- 
dends. That a decision by the Commerce Commission 
that the railroads are entitled to raise rates to the 
extent of say one-third or one-half of what they have 
asked for would start any general movement toward 
higher dividends is not believed. By many of those 
who keep in close touch with railway finance, how- 
ever, it is thought that an increase in freight rates of 
that much would pretty well cover the railroads for 
the additional expenditures involved in the higher 
wages they are paying their men. 

If that is so, and the commission decides that a 
moderate increase in ‘freight rates is warranted by 
existing conditions, it will mean that the railroads 
are just about where they were before the wage in- 
creases were granted and the fight over freight rates 
began. Considering the earnings the railways were 
able to show then, and the way in which dividends 
on all sides were put up, reversion to that state of 
things is to be regarded with anything but fear and 
trembling. After all they have said about their 
approaching bankruptcy, most of the railroad finance 
managers would. probably hesitate about increasing 
dividends for a while, but, on the other hand, it is 
quite as unlikely that any reductions would take 
place. Summed up, what seems likely to follow this 
sort of.a ruling by the Commerce Commission is that 
the present level of railway dividends would be left 
unchanged for the time being, with every prospect 
that if business became very good later in the year, 
the movement toward higher dividend rates would be 
resumed. 

So much for the possible effects of rulings by the 
commission allowing the increase in rates asked for 
by the railroads, wholly or in part. Suppose, now, 
that, the situation having been investigated, the com- 
missioners decide that freight rates ought not to be 
advanced at all. In that case would there exist, on 


the part of holders of railroad securities, real cause _ 


for concern over the outlook for future dividends? 

Wide divergence of opinion exists on that point, 
some close students of railroad conditions claiming 
that a reduction in dividends all along the line would 
be inevitable, while others affirm just as stoutly that 
under existing conditions the railroads are making 
plenty of money and are easily able to continue 
present dividend rates. What gives such latitude to 
expert opinion in this case is the fact that so many 
people believe that recent railroad earnings state- 
ments have been made up with a view to showing as 
high a ratio of operating charges as possible and do 
not faithfully portray the real state of affairs. The 
railroads, they claim, in order to buttress their de- 
mand that they be allowed to raise freight rates sub- 
stantially, have been making just about as_ poor 
statements of net earnings as they possibly could. 

Without taking the attitude that this has or has not 
been done, it can plainly be seen that with this fight 
for higher freight rates on their hands, the railroads 
have had the strongest kind of a motive for not 
showing that they were making too much money. 
And, as operating expenses during the past few 
months (when the higher-wage schedules were not yet 
in effect) have risen amazingly, it is only natural 
that the claim should be made that everything pos- 
sible was being crowded into the operating expense 
sceount in order to make net earnings show up poorly. 
Though, for that matter, even relieving the railroads 
absolutely from any intent to thus influence public 
sentiment in their favor, it is pointed out that the 
bad investment market having made it impossible for 
the railroads to raise capital, all sorts of expenditures 
properly chargeable to capital account have had to 
be taken care of out of earnings. 

Upon the extent to which the earnings statements 
of the past few months actually reflect the true con- 
dition of things with regard to costs of operation, de- 
pends very largely the question of future dividends 
in case the Commerce Commission decides against any 
increase in rates. If operating costs are really as they 
are represented to be, it is hard to see how the addi- 
tional charge for labor can be piled on and dividends 
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still be maintained. If, on the other hand, operating 
accounts have been padded in order to make net earn- 
ings look small, or if the railroads’ inability to raise 
money in the regular way is responsible for the jump 
in operating charges, the present rate of gross earn- 
ings is amply sufficient to maintain current dividends. 
A glance at the income account for last year of a few 


of the roads is all that is needed to see that dividends ~* 


were very generally earned by a comfortable margin. 





Every once in a while the business world furnishes 
some concrete illustration of one of the principles 
laid down in the learned tomes: on economics. Just 
now the difference between money and capital is being 
sharply emphasized by prevailing conditions. Money 
is plentiful and cheap. Capital is scarce and dear. 
The man who owns good active stocks and bonds 
which he can put up as collateral can borrow all the 
money he wants and at a low rate. The man who 
wants to build a wing on his factory or otherwise en- 
large his plant, if he can borrow the money at all, 
ean get it only at an exceedingly high rate of interest. 

For the searcity of capita), the high price of things 
and other causes too numerous to mention are re- 
sponsible; for the cheapness of money, the one reason 
is lack of demand. On account of thé big decline in 
security prices and the aloofness of the public from 
the speculative markets, the supply of ready money, 
for the time being, is in excess of the demand. People 
are not carrying stocks and grain extensively on 
margin at the present time, and brokers’ borrowings 
from their banks are therefore comparatively light. 

The great danger is that the ease in “money” will 
create the mistaken impression that capital is in 
plenty, and that on that idea Jarge plans will be made 
which may -Jater have to be abandoned. If that were 
to happen it would be by no means the first time. 
Low money rates in Wall Street have precious little 
to do with the rate at which capital for business 
enterprise can be obtained. 


There is under way at present an extensive emi- 
gration of American farmers across the Canadian fron- 
tier. As usual, when a movement of this kind begins, 
grossly exaggerated reports of its extent are put into 
circulation, but making full allowance for that, the 
fact remains that a large number of citizens of a 
highly desirable class are leaving the country. 

The loss is by no means made up by the immigra- 
tion from Europe, but in view of the country’s need 
for men who know how to work the soil, it is a 
highly favorable development that the immigration 
of aliens from the countries of northern Europe is 
again on the increase. Thus, for instance, in April, 
arrivals from the British Isles were 16,604, the great- 
est number from that source in many years. The 
Scandinavian immigration, too, is largely on the in- 
crease, and recently the movement from France and 
the Netherlands has shown expansion. Not all the 
arrivals from these countries turn their attention to 
farming when they get here, but the proportion of 
those that do so is a big offset to the outflow of 
American agriculturists across the Canadian frontier. 


On account of the way in which the consumptive 
needs of the country have cut into the exportable 
surplus of-agricultural products, this development is 
of particular importance at the present time. Ac- 
carding to practically every one of the authorities who 
have studied the agricultural situation, the great 
need at the present time is for the introduction of in- 
tensive farming methods—for ways of raising corn and 
wheat and other products which will make every acre 
yield what it ought to yield. In the Old World, where 
the land is crowded, much more attention is given 
to these things than here, and they are better under- 
stood. If it shall really come about that the immi- 
gration from the northern European countries into 
the agricultural sections of the United States is 
greatly increased, it ought to mean progress toward 
the introduction of better farming methods. Com- 
parison of the average yield of wheat per acre in the 
United States with the yield obtained in European 
countries is anything but flattering to the way we do 
things here. 


The time to buy is when the other fellow wants to 
or has to sell—the time when railroad deals which 
require the acquisition of big amounts of stock are 
put through is in times when public interest in the 
markets is at a low ebb and owners of stocks are 
easily induced to part with their holdings. Announce- 
ment that the deal has actually been put through is 
more apt to come when the outlook is bright and prices 
have already risen. 

Under the surface of markets like those we are 
having at present much is apt to be going on. Hys- 
terical outbursts as to the way in which the govern- 
ment is trying to ruin the railroads have no influence 
on interests which know the -value of certain proper- 
ties to themselves and are trying to buy control of 
them. On the contrary, the depressed state of public 
sentiment is often far from unwelcome. Not infre- 
quently it is the one thing that makes possible the ac- 
quisition of the needed stock, and the consummation 
of the deal. 

All this seems very general, but has a close appli- 
cation to conditions prevailing at present. It is in 
times like these that students of railway strategy can 
turn what they know to practical advantage. 
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A WOMAN on bargains bent found on 
one of the tables of a large store a piece 
of silk which suited her fancy. Just as 
she gathered it up in her hands to study 
the effect she felt a quick pull from. the 
-other end of it, followed by a decided 
yank which was obviously intended to 
land the prize elsewhere. Our heroine 
returned the pull and a_ ereditably 
able tug-o’-war ensued which suddenly 
ended, one Amazon having let go una- 
wares and being precipitated into the 
aisle. 

Pulling herself together, she gave first 
aid to the injury done her head-gearing, 
darting a few looks about to learn if any 
one had seen her defeat. Then she phi- 
losophically decided that possession has 
its points and yielded trophy. 

Wandering on, she came face to face 
with a sign which announced that skirts 
were here reduced to their lowest terms. 
After finding a skirt that suited, she 
threw it over her arm and started out 
again with the idea of “ matching up” a 
waist- at another bargain counter. With 
the air of a brave upon the trail she 
stalked up and down. Presently her 
search was rewarded. A waist was found 
of the desired color and size. But just 
as she was about to tell the saleswoman 
to send the waist and skirt both to her 
address a hand shot out from behind her 
under her own arm... The waist was seized 
by the hands belonging to the person 
who recently met her in combat. 

This time, as before, the victorious one 
flitted away. But now the irate and 
would-be owner followed lustily after. 
Never letting the quarry pass from her 
gaze, she followed on unmindful of awful 
devastation in her wake. All unconscious 
obstacles were scuffed, kicked, shuffled, or 
pushed out of the path. People encoun- 
tered while on their own two feet were 
left standing on one; the-other wherever 


it could gain relief from the rapid transit 
which had swept by. 

Into the fitting-room flew the person 
bearing a waist to be fitted. Before the 
fitting-room door was fairly closed collar 
and shirtwaist were ripped off and the 
new waist slipped on. The complacent 
wearer sat gazing upon herself in appar- 
ent unconcern as she of the unmatched 
skirt broke violently into the room and 
thrust into the picture in the mirror a 
face sadly red and angry whose every 
line was eloquently spelling “ vendetta.” 

Then they “had it.” The skirt with- 
out the waist was of no use. In reply, 
the wearer of the waist said she must 
have it in exchange for one not of the 
right size, sent by the shop through an 
error. She was entitled to it, anyhow, 
as her waist was paid for already. If 
she did not get the waist she would be 
obliged to “trade it out.” Judging by 
her little smile, she had everything else 
in the whole world that she wanted. 

As the discussion grew hotter and 
hotter the affair began to attract a crowd 
about the door, and the saleswoman put 
a timely bit of oil upon the troubled 
waters by offering to duplicate the mis- 
mated suit at a reduction even greater 
than the day’s sale price. 

The finale of the tragedy was entirely 
pantomimic. Suddenly cast upon the 
scene, as stereopticon views are projected 
upon a screen, a series of metallically set 
expressions flitted across the faces of the 
dramatis persone. From one side—su- 
premely insolent superiority with a dash 
of derision. From the other—mollified 
disappointment disclosed only for the 
soothing saleswoman, but instantly cut 
short and replaced by resentment that is 
of the spirit and not of circumstance. It 
told as plainly as words to the triumphant 
owner of the bone of contention, “J don’t 
care; I’ve got my opinion of you.” 
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A Python on a Gunboat 


OncE when the British gunboat Rattler 
was in Eastern waters the crew had a 
lively time looking after a python on 
board that got loose. 

Besides the python there was on board 
a big Borneo orangoutang. The python, 
whick was nineteen or twenty feet in 
length, having dined heartily on a deer 
about three weeks before, began to feel 
its appetite returning, and in searching 
about its box for a place of egress found 
one side in bad repair. It did not take 
the python long to come through the weak 
part, and, quite unobserved, it began its 
perambulations around the boat. 

Seeing the orangoutang chained up a 
few yards off, the big snake invited it- 
self to a dinner very much to its taste. 
It would have been all over with the 
orangoutang had not the quartermaster 
at that moment made the discovery that 
the two pets were about to be merged 
into one. He promptly cut the orang- 
loose. . 

The latter was up the masthead before 


any mischief could be done, and a lieuten- 
ant, the proprietor of the orangoutang, 


the quartermaster, and a member of the 


hot haste, and about twenty bluejackets, 
each embracing a foot of python, reduced 
the reptile to comparative quiescence. 
The procession marched back to the 
python’s box, coiled the creature inside, 
and shut it up. But the orangoutang sat 
aloft in the masthead a long time before 
he came to the conclusion that he was off 
the menu for the day. 





National “Side Lines” 


Many foreign cities and governments 
as well are not above adding to their 
legitimate revenues by one or two “ side 
lines.” 

For example, the city of Paris increases 
its revenues by a few francs each year in 
the cultivation of a diminutive state or- 
chard in the Luxembourg Gardens; and 
the same municipality also takes its share 
of the receipts of the Eiffel Tower. 

Palermo makes commercial use of its 
snows from the mountains. This Sicilian 
snow is brought down at night in baskets 
and shipped to the towns, where it is sol 
for refrigerating purposes. ‘ 

In Greece the government has a prof- 
itable “side line” in the form of a mo- 
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Bargains and Amazons 
By SARAH FUERTES HITCHCOCK] 


crew flung themselves upon the hungry 
python—one at the head, another at the 
tail, and a third in the middle. 

Then the fun began, for the python 
wanted to get one of the aggressors nice- 
ly in its coils, and the men were deter- 
mined it should be kept out in something 
as nearly approaching a straight line as 
pessible. 

For a minute it was the Laocoon group 
all over again, only in this case the three 
men and the snake were sprawling over 
the deck instead of standing upright in 
a classic attitude. 


nopoly in playing-cards, from which it de- 
rives no inconsiderable annual income. 
The Russian government once under- 
took a deal in junk to its profit. It was 
just after the Crimean War, when for 
months old iron, shot, and shell were 
picked up round Sebastopol. A regular 
trade in this junk sprang up, thousands 
of tons being sold. The idea struck the 
government as such a good one that it 
intervened between buyers and sellers, im- 
posing a tax of about ten cents per hun- 
dredweight. It was estimated that the 
Imperial government profited thereby to 
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Law of Average. 





statistics, not only as 


mark for the mining-shark. 


usually lasts a widow three years, and 


IFE insurance eliminates chance through the operation of the 
The knowledge of the Law of Average 
as applied to the duration of human life is gained in but one 
way, and that is through statistics. ¥ Now, there are accurate 


to the average life of individuals, but 


also as to the life of a legacy; that is, how long five thousand, ten 
thousand, or twenty-five thousand dollars will last the average person who 
is not used to handling such sums.%A widow with money is a shining 
I am sorry to say it, because I think well of 
woman's ability to manage her affairs; but the fact is, five thousand dollars 


ten thousand is dissipated in five yeas. 


Doubtless, the. average man, not used to having such lump sums come to him, 
would do no better. Money in a lump sum in the hands of those not versed 
in finance is a burden and sometimes a menace. 


It lays them open to the 


machinations of the tricky and dishonest, also the well-meaning men who 
know just how to double it in a month.%* Realizing these things, and to 
meet a great human need, the Equitable is now issuing a policy which, instead 
of being paid in a lump sum on the death of the insured, gives a fixed pay- 
ment every year (or more often) to the beneficiary as long as she shall live. 
On her death any unpaid instalments are*to be paid to her heirs in one sum or 
in payments, as may be desired. $* Here is a plain, simple, safe plan whereby 
you can insure those dependent upon you against want and temptation, by 
insuring them against their indiscretion, and yours. 


It is the Equitable Way. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


the World ’’ 


The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them. 


PAUL MORTON, President, 120 Broadway, New York City 
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None in your town? Then why 


not recommend some good man—or woman—to us, to represent us there ? 
Great opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 











“7c BERMUDA 


700 Miles in Atlantic Ocean 
Return Tickets $20 and up 
& days 8% days 

$22.50 up TOU R Ss $85.00 up 
Including Hotels, shore excursions, ete. 

By the Fast Twin Serew Steamship “ Bermudian” 

(8500 Tons) in forty-five hours. Temperature cooler than ‘at 

the Middle Atlantic Coast resorts. Good fishing, sea bathing, 

sailing and bicycling. Bertmiuda is now in all its floral glory, 

whole hedges of flowers in bloom. 


MIDSUMMER TRIPS 


" QUEBEC 


A. E. 

. & Co., Ltd, 29 New York; 
COOK & SON, Pass. Agts., 245 and 1200 Broadway, 
649 Madison Ave., 56% Fifth Ave., New York, or any 
Ticket Agent, or QUEBEO 8, 8. ©0., Ltd., Quebec. 
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Bills of exchange bought 





and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and ‘Trav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit, 
Collections made. _Inter- 
national Cheques. Certifi- 


Cc red it. cates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BaANKEks, No. 59 WALL STREET 


8% 20-YR. GOLD COUPON 
© IRRIGATION BONDS 


Investors wisling to secure benefits of this exceptionally re- 
munerative interest return should make prompt application. 
Denomination, $500. We invite strictest investigation both as to 
our reliability and the th gh d of this investment. 
Write today for Twenty-Year Cireular telling more about these 
bonds and the property that secures them ; also ask for illustrated 
booklet describing the Sanford Celery Delta—both free. 











Reinforcements, however, arrived in the amount of eighty thousand dollars. 
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Story-Told Science 


For Children from Eight 
to Fourteen Years of Age 


A Series of Stories Explaining Simple Types 

of Animal and Plant Life, by JEANNETTE. 

MARKS and JULIA MOODY, of Mount 

Holyoke College. 

Each Illustrated in Colors and Black and 
hite. Post 8vo, 75 Cents. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


A HOLIDAY WITH THE BIRDS— 
Their Plumage, Their Song, 
Nesting, and Daily Habits. 


FOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 

“The authors have certainly struck a 
rich lead, and the wonder is that no one 
has earlier discovered the charm of a story 
of real boy and girl life set in true-to- 
nature: bird-life. .. . The fun of these 
children is always heightened by learning 
wonderful things.”’ 

NEW YORK TIMES: 

“In the case of ‘A Holiday with the 
Birds,’ where two practised hands cotn- 
bine their skill, the book mountg high in 
its class. There is happy, familiar phras- 
ing, understanding of the child mind, and 
scientific knowledge of the subject in 
hand.” 

BOSTON GLOBE: 

“A more fascinating presentation of 

scientific facts could not be imagined.” 


LITTLE BUSYBODIES—The Life 
of Crickets, Ants, Bees, Beetles, 
and Other Busybodies. 


“The authors are teachers, and their 
profession has plainly given them a happy 
control of the art of lucid expression. 
Under the admirable direction of an ex- 
perienced guide, who is also a_ well- 
informed naturalist and practical ento- 
mologist, a small, miscellaneous group of 
children, during a summer vacation in the 
mountains, is brought into close relations 
with some of the common and interesting 
insects. The old guide succeeds in telling 
what he knows in a way that both in- 
terests and informs. The incidents of 
camp-life and the play of various charac- 
ters help to keep the interest from flag- 
ging. The whole assemblage of incidents 
and facts is well managed and fails natu- 
rally into the authors’ purpose. The 
technical knowledge conveyed is accu- 
rately as well as pleasantly given.” — 
N. Y. Nation and N. Y. Evening Post. 
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(Continued from page 23) 

“T thought you’d know,” she said, eyeing him 
closely. 

“So did I, but we had one—don’t you remember ?— 
of Henry Clay—” 

“°Twere bigger an’ w’ite,” she said. 

“This is plaster merely washed with bronze—” 

“ But who’s he, Capt’n?” she asked. 

“T wish I could tell,” he answered. ‘ He kind of 
grows on you, as they say—” 

“That’s it, Capt’n; that’s what I feel!” 

“What will you take for the bust, Mary?” asked 
Preston. ; 

“ There ain’t nothing that ‘ll buy that, Capt’n,” said 
Mary, slowly and warmly. ‘“ The face is reached out 
to me an’ helped me when I needed help. It’s give me 
new life an’ put notions in my head. I'd no more sell 
that then my Bible you’ sister gave me!” 

“Tt’s wonderful,” said Preston, quietly, and she 
thought he was speaking of the image. and he let 
her think so, and continued: “ There’s one thing I’ll 
suggest. You know, Mary, how superstitious people 
are, and how they talk. If I were you, I’d keep the 
little cover over it in the daytime, for if anybody 
saw it he’d be asking questions—” 

“ Nobody comes in my room but the little gal from 
nex’ do’ an’ she’s fond o’ it as I am.” 

“Oh, dear, be sure it’s all right,” said Preston, 
“but take my advice. Meanwhile, I’ll see if 1 can’t 
find out something about that bust by the time I come 
this way again... .” 


”? 
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Fronting the shack was the long road, visible almost 
for half a mile north and south—a broad, level band 
of yellow dust; beyond, toward the east, were fenceless 
fields of untilled soil and patches of green weed and 
wild bloom; farther, on the low horizon, rose a jagged 
line of sombre pines; above were April skies vividly 
blue by contrast with the brilliant white plumes and 
turbans of cloud. The air was sweet and dry; the 
breeze had dropped, and the sun, tempering the early 
coolness, warmed the child sitting at the threshold 
of the shack. 

Nellie sat on the doorstep, now and then ex- 
changing a word with Mary Allen, who was inside, 
summing her morning sales. ‘The girl, a little browner 
and a little taller, had also grown so much closer 
to womanhood; she kept pulling her short skirts over 
her bare legs and feet and looking persistently toward 
the southern end of the road. No one was in sight. 
There was, however, a wagon rumbling on the upper 
road, but she didn’t turn, People approaching in that 
direction excited no interest in the child. 

So often had Mary talked of the boy, chanting over 
a mother’s love-song of her idol, showing him perfect- 
ly as she saw him, devotedly recounting his deeds 
and doings, his youthful tenderness and high spirits, 
that the boy had become the girl’s hero. ‘The girl 
had read his letters; she had seen one picture of him, 
as he was at fifteen; she would, she was sure, recognize 
him at once; she knew that he was lithe and sinewy, 
that he had brown hair and big, hazel eyes, and that 
he must come by the road up from the south. 


THE CUNJUBUS’ 


Richmond had fallen; Lee had surrendered. It was, 
in fact, the 14th of April. Day after day she had 
watched and watched for him coming up the road, 
Many and many came and halted on foot or astride 
their lean animals—poor, sorry chaps and sorrier 
beasts. All sorts of rumors and stories came, but no 
news of him. And she missed him, when he did come; 
she missed the sight of him coming up the road and 
the opportunity of proclaiming the tidings. . 

It was mid-noon. She had eaten breakfast very 
early; she was hungry, and slipped home and nibbled 
something and, returning by the hole in the. fence 
and through the kitchen into the bedroom at the 
rear of the shop, lingered there at the table. She was 
toying with the bust; which she had uncovered, when 
she heard a cry from Mrs. Allen and the shuffling of 
feet and the sobbing kind of laughter of a man. 

If she had not caught the words “ mudder dear ” and 
“Ned darlin’,’” she would have been alarmed. As it 
was, her knees wabbled; she grew dizzy and clutched 
the table for support. She reached the door at last; 
she had meant to be so brave, and here she was hang- 
ing to the framework, all to pieces, her heart thumping 
like a drum and every limb in a quiver. 

The man and the woman in the shop were locked 
in each* other’s arms. The lank young fellow’s back 
yas toward the child. He was saying things in a 
husky, pleasant voice; the mother was looking into 
his face with a look strangely transfused with light— 
radiant, beautiful. The poor child had never seen the 
full glory of motherhood on any countenance. She 
wondered if she should run away or stay; she stayed 
only because she could not move. 

Presently the young man kissed the face again 
lovingly and glanced around, saying, playfully: 

“Why, dear, what a fine shop you’ve got! It’s jes’ 
like you, mudder, clean as a pin; but you’re always 
that—so spruce and clean, Don’t laugh at my beard— 
it fooled you, didn’t it? Oh, wait till you lay eyes on 
my mule—you e’n see right through her, honey! ... 
But where’s my sweetheart who sent me kisses in you’ 
letters ?—the brown gal with the brown eyes!” 

His mother smiled and beckoned and ealled, 

“ Nellie!—come, Nellie, don’t be shy—it’s Ned!” 

The girl had heard all. She saw him turn. She 
tried to walk, but staggered. The big boy caught her 
and crushed her in his arms. Strong and rough he 
was, but by the seizure she was born anew and wak- 
ened; his lips brushed hers and clung in a brief, hot 
touch, and “ you dear little gal!”” hummed in her ears. 

Then he loosened his hold and lifted his face, and 
how much he looked like his mother—in spite of his 
beard! Under the play of. emotion, the lad and his 
mother had well-nigh the same expression just at 
the moment. 

He was tall and straight and raw-boned, tanned and 
haggard. His crumpled cap had slipped back on his 
head. His jacket was,frayed at the sleeves; red flannel 
showed where the’ buttons on the bosom were gone; 
the buttons remaining had tarnished. He limped; 
his shoes were brogans. His revolver hung in his belt 
at his hip. One trousers leg was rolled to hide its 
ragged end, and on one heel he wore a broken spur, 


He was the girl’s hero, the mother’s “boy.” He 
had lost none of his little tricks of voice and manner— 
the swing of the shoulders, the restless, quick turns, 
the blunt gestures, the frank gaze, the old tone and air 
of gayety that recalled a throng of motherly recol- 
lections. ; 

Through the doorway the three happy souls huddled 
into the bedroom, “ An’ is here where we sleep?” 
prattled the big lad. ‘“ Well, it’s pretty as clover. 
D’you know, dear, I never slept in a cot under tent 
but once—always in the open, wobbed like a bug in a 
blanket. They don’t rock you asleep, neither—oh no! 
A long march an’ a lean bit an’ there’s you—sleeping 
like a top! But sometimes you don’t march. I’ve 
been in the same spot for the last six months, an’ then 
you grow fat—see how fat I am! Don’t laugh, Nell. 
Wait till you_get sight o’ my mule! She wanted to 
eat every bunch of grass ’longside the road, but | 
wanted to get home, an’ it was pull Dick—pull 
Gevilt 55” 

He laughed and chattered. His mother, listening to 
his voice as one listens in a dream and to memories 
of his long absence, obtruding, stirred by the tones of 
his voice, let her eyes wander to the gray jacket, to 
the rips in it, to the missing buttons, to the rolled, 
ragged leg of his’ trousers, so that, lost in the pitiful- 
ness of what she observed, she failed to note the 
abrupt transformation of his countenance—the color 
flaming through his tan cheeks, his rucked brows and 
his eyes turning black and glittering, but she was 
suddenly roused and confounded by the oath in which 
his feelings found vent. 

“ By God!” he eried. 

Nellie, who, near the table, first saw the flare of his 
eyes fixed on the image and without understanding 
anything but that she had left that bust uncovered 
against the orders of Mrs. Allen, at once cut off the 
vision by moving in front of the table, and stood 
looking down on the floor, fumbling with her skirts, 
as the impassioned lad, plucking at the revolver on his 
hip, was stayed by the mother, saying: 

“That’s Nellie—little Nellie! What’s the matter 
wi’ you’ head, me boy?” and with a delirious caress 
she asked again before he spoke, 

“What you goin’ to do, Ned?” 

“ Smash—smash that there figger o’ Lincoln!” 

She grappled his arm. 

“ He—the figger—Lincoln?” her voice trembled and 
her limbs shook. ‘“ But you mustn’t tetch that—for 
my sake—Ned—me boy!” 

In his turn, he caught her rudely—peered into her 
face, searched her appealing, startled, honest eyes, 
and found then clean heaven. 

“Mudder, mudder, forgive me,’ he muttered, 
huskily, in the childish tongue of years ago. ‘ Oh, 
mudder, it come so sudden on me— 1 thought you’d 
.. . Forgive me—don’t think no more about it, mud- 
der darlin’!” 

The woman looked up into the lad’s face and smiled, 
but her hands dripped and her wet cheeks burned. 

“You didn’t mean no harm, did you?... Set 
down, dear, I'll tell you, Ned—l’ll tell you—ev’ry- 
thing an’ you’ll understand,” she said. 











SHADOWS. OF THE STAGE 


(Continued from page 24) 

slightest thought of moral impulse or ethical purpose 
or consideration of consequences. From both classes, 
when condemned, there proceeds a copious stream of 
fallacious argument which for many readers—not all 
of them inexperienced—clouds the clear waters of 
reason just as the inky exudation from the cuttlefish 
darkens the sea. No person naturally virtuous _re- 
quires enlightenment as to rectitude of principle and 
chastity of conduct. No person naturally. vicious was 
ever redeemed from that condition by theatrical pre- 
sentment of the frightful example. Some human be- 
ings habitually do wrong with. a clear knowledge that 
it is wrong and often with a secret approval of their 
sins. No bigoted person was ever made tolerant of 
sin or crime by theatrical expesition of the sufferings 
consequent upon them. No gentle person ever needs 
to be told that charity is the greatest of all virtues 
and that no repentant sinner, least of all a repent- 
ant woman, should be scorned. No person visits the 
theatre for instruction in ethics, sociology, or hygiene. 
The innocence which has not yet discovered that 
“evil communications corrupt good manners” does 
not visit the Theatre at all. The social conventions— 
that afflictive “code of conventional ethics” against 
which didactic theatrical diatribes are principally di- 
rected—have long been established, and they seem to 
be the best that can be made. Better ones, at any 
rate, have not vet been suggested. It is perfectly 
understood that there are elements of injustice in the 
social code, especially affecting woman, but the in- 
justice is that of nature, not of man. Moreover, it 
is not from without, but from within, that heaviest 
punishment comes upon the awakened sinner: it is the 
perception of a sacred self violated that causes the 
anguish and makes hard the way of the transgressor. 
Nothing external, least of all the spectacle of a drama, 
can assuage the agony or lighten the burden. 

It is easy to write decadent drama and it is yery 
easy to act in it. That is one reason why the public 
has been inflicted with so much of it. Material for 
it can be elicited from any police court or almost any 
daily newspaper or medical journal. Illicit ‘“ love,” 
the most frequent theme of these “ problem plays,” 
is, in its action and reaction upon character and cir- 
cumstance, readily operant to create effective dramatic 
situations, and those situations, displayed with 
hysterie movement and clamor, readily affect the 
desultory multitude, excite morbid curiosity, and are 
often found to be a lucrative theatrical commodity. 


No spectator was ever benefited by the contempla- 
tion of them, and they have done much injury by 
arousing in the minds of many persons, of both sexes, 
and especially the young, a morbid, baneful inquisitive- 
ness as to the lives and relationships. of rakes and 
wantons. They naturally tend to propel the imagina- 
tion toward iniquities and monstrosities; to fill the 
mind with images of lewd, immoral character and 
pictures of licentious conduct; to depress the intellect 
and sadden the heart with an almost despairing sense 
of human frailty and wickedness, without inspiring 
even one suggestion of practical palliative value. The 
glib, complacent amateur critics of life and drama— 
the juvenile squeak and the sophomorical squeal— 
are always tremendously moved by them, proclaim- 
ing them “strong, virile, and true.” The experienced, 
judicious publicist sees them with mingled sorrow, 
anger, and contempt. There is not and there never 
has been, from any such commentator on either life 
or the dramatic reflection of life, any protest against 
the presentment of the facts of human experience— 
the compendium, that is to say, of feelings and deeds 
which Mr. Henry Arthur Jones is supposed to mean 
by “the Great Realities of Life”—when that pre- 
sentment is made with due regard to fhe obvious and 
rightful law of wise selection. One of the best plays 
current in the capital, as these words are written, is 
a play on the facts of life—Jim the Penman. Some 
of the greatest plays in our language embody elements 
of evil duly restricted to a right perspective. Shake- 
speare’s Antony and Cleopatra are persons who could 
no more be spared from literature than could his 
Rosalind and Orlando. Goethe’s Faust and Margaret 
are immortal. Goldsmith’s Olivia and Squire Thorn- 
hill are true to life and to art, and no offence is 
found in their story as it has been set upon the stage. 
Pity and sympathy are stirred by thought of Mary 
Blenkarn and her weak but true lover. Loathing and 
abhorrence are inspired in normal minds by the stage 
presentment of Hedda Gabler and Mr. Loveberg, the 
savage Maldanaldo and the treacherous wanton, Mrs. 
Bellamy; aversion and contempt are the effects of 
Pierre and Charlotte, his “ affinity” and “ incubus,” 
and the auditor who, seeking a play, accidentally 
stumbles into their presence feels as if he had in- 
advertently blundered upon some stranger’s vulgar, 
dirty Jittle intrigue,-murmurs his word of excuse, and 
hastily retires. 

The range of taste which comprehends every proper 
type of theatrical performance—a range which is only 
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briefly indicated in the specification of drama extend- 
ing from Hamlet at the one extreme to The Royal 
Family at the other; from The Harvest Moon to The 
White Pilgrim; from The Little Minister to The 
Bells; from Nance Oldfield to The Man of the Hour; 
from Richelieu to The World and His Wife; from 
As You Like It to Caste; from Virginius to The 
House Next Door; from Alabama to Faust; from 
What Every Woman Knows to The Rivals; from King 
Lear to The Messenger from Mars; from Neeing War- 
ren to The Darling of the Gods; from Off the Line to 
Leah Kleschna; from Charles I. to The Admirable 
Crichton; from She Stoops to Conquer to Becket; 
and from The Lyons Mail to The Witching Hour—can- 
not, truthfully, be designated narrow. That range has 
always been advocated by this writer. Our stage, to 
some extent always, and to a shameful extent of late 
years, has been made a dumping-ground for a mess of 
dramatie impropriety,—serious and frivolous. The 
abuse has become intolerable and it ought to be 
stopped. When, in defence of contributions to that 
defilement, an able and scholarly man, such as Mr. 
Laurence Irving, seriously asks for approval of a 
theatrical “ study of free love”; when such a man as 
Mr. Edward H. Sothern—an accomplished, sincere, 
earnest, refined, ambitious actor— comes before the 
public with a declaration that he desires to teach peo- 
ple that love is “not altogether a lascivivus and 
sensual matter”; when a woman of the pure, ex- 
emplary private life of Mrs. Kendal will produce The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray; when Miss Viola Allen will 
lend her. fine faculties and lovely personality to the 
display of such tainted trash as Irene Wycherley ; 
when an able, astute publicist and manager, Mr. 
Harrison Grey Fiske, will produce and praise the vile 
Salvation Nell; when the directors of the New Theatre 
will bring forth such plays as A Son of the People 
and the atrocious The Nigger; when, perhaps, the 
ablest producing stage manager in this country, Mr. 
David Belasco, will try to palliate an outrage on 
propriety by calling The Easiest Way a moral ‘esson 
for mothers and daughters; when pretty little Miss 
Charlotte Walker will publicly announce—and a news- 
paper will print the announcement—that in his plays 
the people hear “the voice of God speaking through 
Mr. Eugene Walter!” — surely there is great and 
urgent need for informed, rational, ‘incessant op- 
position to the degradation of the stage, opposition 
making use of every weapon that experience has pro- 
vided or that industry can employ. 
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A Much-needed Motto 


“Wuart is Home Without a Mother?” 
Is a motto on the wall 
Worked in fancy worsted letters, 
A familiar sight to all. 
In the room there¢ is another, 
Seen wherever you may roam, 
An old-fashioned oblong pasteboard 
With the words, “ God Bless Our Home.” 


But there is a needed motto, 
One that should appeal to all; 
Yet in humble home or mansion 
It is missing from the wall. 
Though its absence oft arouses 
Sympathetic thoughts and sad, 
No one e’er has seen the emblem 
With the line, “God Bless Our Dad.” 


What if mother does the housework, 
Cooks the meals and darns the socks? 
Father has to beat the carpets, 
Split the wood and wind the clocks, 
Carry fuel, fix the furnace, 
And a hundred other chores, 
Not to mention making money 
For supplies of household stores. 


When he’s carving ducks or chickens, 
Dad displays no selfish heart, 

For he serves choice bits to mother, 
And each tender, toothsome part 

He bestows upon the children, 
Not reserving e’en a fleck 

Of the breast meat; but he fishes 
Bits of ilotsam from the wreck. 


Dad’s the bee that brings the honey 
Needed for the homely hive; 

Therefore, while he still is with you 
Make him glad that he’s alive! 

When he’s downeast or dejected, 
Seeming weary, worn, and sad, 

Cheer him by the welcome motto 
With the prayer, “ God Bless Our Dad.” 

THoMAS Bb. CHRYSTAL. 





Marine Harvests 


Tue vast and unexplored field of the 
sea promises harvests rivalling those of 
the land. A movement is in progress to 
develop the use of the different seaweeds 
to supplant those cereals now considered 
indispensable. 

The alimentary use of sea plants was 
advocated ten years ago in England. It 
was declared that the diminution of the 
agricultural output in relation to the in- 
crease of population would bring about a 
famine by the year 1928 unless the plants 
known to exist in the sea could take the 
place of wheat and corn. In the North 
Atlantic there is a vegetation which would 
be able to supply the alimentary needs of 
the population of Europe and America, if 
practical methods of harvesting  sea- 
products could be used, as eventually they 
will be. 

The seaweed cast upon the shores of the 
United States contains an amount of pro- 
teids equivalent—could these be extracted 
—to the total cereal production of North- 
western America. So, in the event of a 
world famine, man would lack nothing 
but the means of utilizing these alimen- 
tary elements. 





Where Ears Grow Sharp 


A Frencu balloonist has recorded the 
clearness with which sounds coming from 
the surface of the ground can be heard at 
a high altitude. 

At the height of five thousand feet the 
ringing of horses’ hoofs on a hard road 
was clearly audible. At four thousand 
feet the splashing sound made by ducks 
in a pond was heard. The barking of 
dogs and the crowing of cocks could be 
heard at seven thousand or eight thousand 
feet. 

These sounds penetrated through a 
white floor of cloud that hid the earth 
from sight. In the perfect silence of the 
air around the investigator was startled 
by what seemed stealthy footsteps close 
at hand. It was ascertained that this 
noise was caused by the stretching of the 
ropes and the yielding of the silk as the 
balloon continued to expand. 





Rubies and Violet Rays 


In France the violet rays of the spec- 
trum are considered of great practical 
value in the jewelry trade, since, by their 
aid, the qualities of various gems may be 
readily’ distinguished. In the case of 
rubies, it is claimed, they are very ef- 
fective. The rubies of Burma have a 
higher value than those of Siam, but ex- 
perts are sometimes deceived in distin- 
guishing them by the ordinary methods. 
With the aid of the violet rays, however, 
the Burmese gems can always be differ- 
entiated—so the French experiments show 
—from the less precious varieties. 

The fluorescence that the rays impart to 
diamonds offers an equally trustworthy 
diagnosis of the excellence of the stones. 
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How Americans 


Are Governed 
In Nation, State, and City 
By Crittenden Marriott 


Author of “ Uncle Sam’s Business.” 
With Introduction and Pedagogical Aids by 
Dr. James Sullivan 
Principal of the Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This is a modern and timely High-School 
text-book of civics which makes the subject in- 
teresting. Itisthe story of the plan and methods 
of American government, national, state, and 
city, told with the same simplicity and interest 
of style that marked Uncle Sam’s Business. 
The plan is to picture government as it is, in- 
stead of devoting much’ space to historical 
origins and evolution. Practical powers of the 
government are explained over tariff, coinage, 
railways, trusts, post-office, etc.; such prob- 
lems as those of Inter-State Commerce, the 
question of rebates, and the relations of trusts 
to the public are defined. 

The authority exercised by the executive and 
judiciary is made clear, likewise the organiza- 
tion of the legislative; executive, and judicial 
branches, and the powers of state government. 
The last division of the book is devoted wholly 
to city government. Topical questions follow 
the chapters. 


CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD: 
“The best elementary book on civics brought 
out in this country.” 


FOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 

“Concise and clear. Dr. Sullivan’s aid in 
the arrangement of the subject-matter along 
pedagogical lines the author recognizes as of 
the highest value. The author is to be re- 
spected for his precision of statement and fine 
English. The book easily ranks among the 
best of its kind.” 

NEW YORK TIMES: 

“A text-book for the young that might be 
read with profit by men of voting age.” 

Correspondence is invited from superinten- 
dents and teachers. Circulars on application. 
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The Passing of “O. Henry” 


In the death of William Sydney Porter, 
known to the reading public by his pen 


name, “QO. Henry,” American literature 
has lost one of the ablest modern masters 
-of the short story. He had the art of 
dramatic construction and vivid narra- 
tion, a fine and delicate humor, and a 
broad, kindly, tolerant knowledge of fhu- 
man nature, that won the friendship of 
all who read his work. 

Mr. Porter was born in 1867 at Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. Several of his an- 
cesters had been Governors of that State. 
Owing to delicate health, he never went 
to college. He spent nearly three years 
on a cattle-ranch in Texas, and when his 
health was re-established got work as a 
reporter on the Houston Post at fifteen 
dollars a week, which after a month was 
raised to $25. From the beginning he 
displayed the true instinet of the teller 
of tales. Whatever he wrote became in- 








“O. Henry ” 


The famous short-story writer who 
died recently 


teresting—not because the thing had hap 
pened, but because of his way of describ 
ing how and why it had happened. About 
all his training consisted in the reading 
of the English classics. 

Presently young Porter bought a weekly 
paper, called it the Rolling Stone, and 
wrote most of the matter that appeared 
in it. But he found publishing tame, and 
after a year sold out and went to Central 
America to raise bananas. They would 
not grow for him, and he forthwith re- 
turned to Texas, where he drew 
water from a fountain in a drug-store 
less picturesque work, but more remuner- 
ative. Two weeks of that were enough, 
however, and young Porter then went to 


soda- 


New Orleans and settled down to the 
serious business of writing and selling 
stories. But his tales were sent back to him 


so often that he felt he might improve 
his luck by adopting a pen name, At 
random he picked the name Henry from a 
newspaper and put the initial O before it, 
beeause, he said, it was the easiest letter 
of the alphabet to write. 

Of course, it was only a coincidence, but 
about that time his work began to obtain 
recognition, and thereafter there was a 
constant demand for everything he could 
write. Some scores of his stories have been 
republished in book form. Recently, in col 
laboration with Franklin P. Adams, lhe 
wrote a successful comie opera, entitled 
Lo, the libretto being an elaboration of 
one of O. Henry’s best tales—He Also 
Nerves. This story is ineluded in the 
latest collection of his short stories, en 
titled Options, lately published by Harper 
& Brothers. Also included in this volume 
are two of O. Henry’s most celebrated 
stories—* Supply and Demand,” which 
was the winner in a famous “ contest by 
invitation” promoted by the New York 
Herald, and “ Thimble, ‘Thimble,’ whose 
complicated ending brought thousands of 
inquiring letters to the editor of the maga- 
zine in which it was first published. 

O. Henry’s fatal illness was of brief dura- 
tion. Very early on Sunday morning, 
June 5th, he said to the doctor: “ Put the 
pillows up higher; I don’t want to go 
home in the dark.” Then he smiled and 
was gone. His widow and one daughter 
survive him. 





The Moon by Earthlight 


Wuen the crescent of the new moon 
appears in the west the phenomenon call- 
ed “the old moon in the young one’s 
arms” is often observed. Partly embraced 
by the horns of the crescent is seen the 
whole round orb of the moon. 

The cause of this appearance is that 
the earthlight upon that part of the 
moon not reached by the sunshine is suf- 
ficiently brilliant to render it fairtly vis- 
ible to our eyes. 








The Schoolboy and the Aeroplane 
By Thaddeus S. Dayton 






: who have not followed the 
ony progress of modern education would 
(i be amazed if they could look into 
C45 the class-room of one of the big 

public schools in New York City to- 
x ‘ wday. They would see nearly a 

WS oy ae hundred boys, ranging from ten to 
maeaininams “fourteen years of age, busy with 
models of air-ships, their minds intent upon the mys- 
teries of aerial navigation that are puzzling present- 
day aviators and were not even dreamed of. by the 
scientists of thirty years ago. 

The class in aeronautics in Public School No, 77, in 
New York City, is the only one of its kind in the 
United States, thus far. Doubtless there will be many 
others soon. It is taking up this branch of study 
only as a part of its course in natural science. These 
youthful researchers are also exploring in the fields 
of wireless telegraphy and telephony, but for nearly a 
year past the boys in this class have been devoting 
their attention especially to building and experiment- 
ing with toy aeroplanes. Most of this work has been 
done on holidays and after school hours. In the class- 
room they study the theories of construction and the 
principles of aerial navigation. Further than that, 
they are being taught, step by step, what little is 
known’ of the mysterious movements of the air and 
of the influence of the forces that affect the flight of 
air-ships. The work of teaching the young idea how 
to fly in this public school is divided among several 
professors, who have entered into the spirit of their 
educational tasks quite as ardently as the most 
zealous of their pupils. The course of instruction 1s 
really part of the boy’s work in the study of natural 
sciences, and is planned as carefully as any other part 
of the curriculum. 

Most of these air-ships are built in the workshop of 
the school after the day’s session is over. Some of the 
boys have also continued their work at home. Draw- 
ings of air-ships have been secured trom all the great 
inventors and experimenters -in this country and 
abroad, and models made to the exact scale have been 
constructed. Furthermore, many of the boys have 
begun working out their own ideas, and some of these 
are said to be not only original but highly promising. 

At present the only known motive power for toy 
aeroplanes is tightly twisted bands of rubber. As 







these swiftly unwind they cause the propellers to re- 
volve at a high speed. When the craft is launched 
into the air it sails off rapidly, but as the rubber un- 
twists its speed slackens, and the machine settles to 
the ground. If it were not that this power was so 
quickly exhausted, these miniature air-ships might 
sail long distances. As it is, however, they will fly a 
little more than one hundred feet 

The class in aeronautics has its most exciting mo- 
ments on holiday afternoons. Then the boys and 

















An airship model in Public School No. 77 


their air-ships resort to a vacant lot, or to some 
building with a long open space, and have a race meet. 
The professors from the school have general super- 
vision over these, contests. Careful tests are made 
so that the power which,will drive the propellers shall 
be as nearly equal as possible in each case. If it is 
impracticable to adjust these differences accurately, 
they are regulated by a system of bandicapping that 1s 
almost as complicated as that in use in horse-racing. 

After the boys have fimshed tuning up their air- 
ships for the race the floor is cleared and the three 
judges take their position. The boys stand in line, 


. 


each with his air-ship poised and ready to launch. 
The rudders are set, the starter gives a signal, and 
instantly there is a buzz of tiny propellers as the 
frail-winged, graceful craft shoot forward like a flock 
of birds. They move in long, undulating curves as 
they ride over the waves of air. First one ship will 
be in the lead, then another. As the power runs down 
the individual merits of each craft become more ap- 
parent. Some will settle swiftly to the ground, while 
others will seem to be expending every atom of energy 
to stay afloat as long as possible. Where the air-ship 
first touches the ground is taken in these contests as 
the end of its flight, no matter if it rises again and 
struggles along a few yards farther. When each race 
is over the youthful engineers engage in heated dis- 
cussions over the contest. They theorize and criticise 
with boyish freedom. Much that they say is entirely 
above the head of any one but an experienced aviator. 
Polysylabie words descriptive of mechanical features 
or of the internal movements of the air fly back and 
forth between these scientists in knickerbockers. 

Most of these boys in the air-ship class in Public 
Sehool No. 77 are members of the Junior Aero Club 
of America. They do not become eligible until they 
have achieved a certain proficiency and success in con- 
structing and sailing their toy air-ships. Their in- 
structors in school make membership in this organiza- 
tion a prize and incentive to endeavor. The Junior 
Aero Club of America has about five hundred members 
in New York City, and more than a thousand others 
throughout the country. It is especially active in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
San Francisco. 

Just at present all these youthful aviators are busy 
building and experimenting so as to try to qualify in 
the international contest with the boys of Great 
Britain. This will take place some time this summer. 
Five boys will be selected from each side to constitute 
the respective teams. The trying-out and selection 
of the American contestants is in charge of Professor 
A. E. Horn, and the English boys will be picked by 
Lady O’Hagan, the directress of the Aeronautic League 
of Great Britain. Two tournaments will take place 
simultaneously, one in New York and one in London. 
The results of the flights of the toy air-ships will be 
cabled back and forth, so that the question as to 
“which side beats” will be settled almost immedi- 
ately. 























On the way to the airship races 


Discussing the merits of their rival machines 





The Fountain that Never Runs Dry 


IME was, and not many summers ago, 
when the soda-fountain was an insignifi- 
~acant affair. A small upright marble 
(vq cabinet, which held a few syrups, a metal 
AILS vercte tice ti atired th the pret, 
> p the syrups, 
and an ice-box on the side, composed the fountain, 
Strawberry, orange, lemon, chocolate, vanilla, and a 
few other flavors comprised the repertoire of beverages 
dispensed by the proprietor or the boy who swept up 
the drug-store floor. The mint did not have to work 
overtime te turn out the nickels and dimes that were 
spent on it. 

But to-day the soda-fountain is a work of-art in 
marble and plate-glass. Some fountains, if taken out- 
side their regular habitat, would adorn our most 
beautiful parks. Their marble counters cost small 
fortunes in themselves. The glass plates that glitter 
behind them are insured for hundreds of dollars. ‘The 
bronze and marble statues that crown these master- 
pieces of a new and rapidly growing business could 
find a plaee in some art-galleries. The making of 
these sizzling, overflowing temples that quench the 
thirst of ninety million Americans is done by expert 
marble cutters and polishers and experts in metal and 
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By Littell McClung 


glass. The preparing of tormulas for the beverages 
taxes the skill of chemists and extract-makers. 

The soda-fountain has, indeed, become the national 
thirst-quencher. From the time when the first robin 
chirps until the fall of the first flake of snow, the 
American people throng eagerly around it. If the 
Mississippi River were to go dry suddenly on the first 
of May and all the soda-fountains in the United States 
were turned into it, many boats could still navigate 
its fruit-flavored waters. Should all the fountains in 
the land shut down for a single day during a hot spell 
in June or July, a groan of agony would go up from 
parched America. 

The half-dozen or more flavors that were first known 
to the druggist and consumer have been multiplied by 
a hundred. Every drink that can appease the palate 
is served with surprising neatness and quiekness. The 
expert soda-dispenser can pass out an “ angel wing,” 
* Black Hawk sundae,” a “Calcutta lemonade,” or a 
“ blood-orange frappé” as rapidly as he can a glass of 
plain soda. To date standard formulas, prepared and 
approved by the scientific men in the business, number 
over a thousand. Every fruit grown is used in the 
manufacture of drinks, ‘“ sund#,” and other concoc- 
tions that bring joy to the thirsty soul. 
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The literary schedules of the beverages rival the 
hotel menus. The names of drinks and dishes are 
printed and stencilled on cards and displayed in tempt- 
ing array. Some of the larger fountains change their 
“leaders ” every day; and the man who wants some- 
thing more than plain soda can give a different order 
every time and then not begin to exhaust the list. 

Mere soda-water itself has been supplanted largely 
by offerings more substantial. Eggs by thousands ‘are 
used, and some folks think their drink is not complete 
without the yolk of an egg in it. Ice-cream enough 
is sold to supply all the restaurants in the United 
States. Cantaloupes are kept on ice and sliced up and 
served with cream on them, 

With all its exterior beauty and interior sweetness, 
the soda-fountain has attracted such a patronage that 
in many places it is forced to remain open all the 
year. In some of the department stores December is 
the best month. Intoxicants are never sold at reput- 
able fountains. The “ cocktail ” sometimes seen on the 
display cards is altogether different from the cocktail 
served over the bar, and would be scorned by its 
hardier namesake. The soda-fountain is thus a genu- 
ine American institution whose democracy is a thing 
beautiful to behold. 
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BEATING THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


(Continued from page 15) 


starting again upon “the great tri- 
angle.” We are at the wrong angle so 
far as an increase in our reciprocal 
trade relations with South America is con- 
cerned. 

In his report for the year 1907 United 
States Consul Demers of Bahia included 
this statement: 

“Very little effort has been made dur- 
ing the year by American manufacturers 
and exporters to enter this market, and 
not a single American merchant-vessel 
has called here; on the other hand, the 
British and German houses have shown 
untisual activity, and the number of these 
ships is keeping a proper place with their 
trade. Great Britain, which leads the 
trade, entered the largest tonnage; Ger- 
many, which is second in the trade, ap- 
pears second in the amount of tonnage 
entered.” 

This statement applies to almost every 
port in Brazil. It may or may not be an 
argument for the passage of a ship- 
subsidy bill by the United States Con- 
gress, but it expresses a condition that 
must in some way be met before we can 
hope to adjust that trade balance. 

Again quoting Consul Demers: 

“A fact that has contributed not a 
little to the development of British trade 
in this district is the existence of two 
British banks, namely, the London and 
Brazilian and the British Bank of South 
America. No American banking or quasi- 
banking institutions are found here, and 
the most convenient and least expensive 
way to-day of carrying financial deals 
with American firms is by exchange on 
London, for if dollars are bought the dif- 
ference between the buying and selling 
rate is 4.7 cents on the dollar, or nearly 5 
per cent., which is exorbitant when ap- 
plied to large commercial amounts. It 
is evident that the establishment of an 
American bank in Bahia would materi- 
ally promote trade with the United 
States.” 

This opens up as broad a subject for 
inquiry as that of the transportation 
question, for what is true of Bahia in 
relation to banking facilities is true not 
only of Brazil, but of all South America, 
and the North-American has again to 
contend with the European, with the ad- 
vantages all in favor of the latter. The 
European can deal directly with his prin- 
cipal in Brazil. The American importer 
must transfer his money, usually by let- 
ter of credit, through an English or a 


German banking-house, and the exchange 
into the currency of Brazil or other South- 
American country, including expenses, 
amounts to a full one per cent. as a 
tribute for the privilege of doing business 
at all. It is for this reason that prom- 
inent financial interests have united in a 
plan to establish a system of American 
banks in South America which, if suc- 
cessfully accomplished, will not only in- 
crease the exports from South America to 
the United States, but will also have an 
influence in opening the South-American 
markets to us. 

Our banking” system is a stumbling- 
block to our exporters to and importers 
from South America. It was founded for 
the express purpose of affording facilities 
to the Fedexal treasury for borrowing 
from our people large sums of money for 
carrying on the Civil War. It is inade- 
quate for the services of our exporting 
and importing traders. ‘The banking sys- 
tems of Great Britain, Germany, and 
France are the best possible instruments 
for the service of the importers and ex- 
porters of those countries. Years ago, by 
concerted action of the principal mer- 
chants of New York who were concerned 
in trading with South America, plans 
were made for securing an act of Con- 
gress for the creation of a Pan-American 
bank with branches in Mexico, Central 
America, and South America; for the 
promotion of a Pan-American railway 
with continuous standard-gauge rails 
upon which freight and passengers could 
be moved to and from all points’in Can- 
ada, the United States, Mexico, Central 
America, and South America. The diffi- 
culty that was then met still exists, and 
it is the same that stands in the way of 
an increase of our merchant marine—the 
necessity of legislation. Under our na- 
tional banking laws it is not permitted 
that any American bank shall have a 
foreign branch, and foreign interests will 
unquestionably fight any change in our 
laws in this respect as vigorously as they 
have fought the passage of any legislation 
furthering our merchant-marine develop- 
ment. 

If a new Monroe Doctrine of commerce 
is ever promulgated to meet the short- 
comings of the one we now so much re- 
vere, it will necessarily cover these two 
vital points of transportation and banking 
facilities; but along with it must come 
an awakening of the American business 
man to the opportunities he is neglecting. 





The Origin of Mineral Waters 


Various origins have been ascribed to 
mineral water springs. The fact that 
they often rise to the surface at a high 
temperature, under pressure from internal 
gas, has been considered easy to explain, 
since it is known that the temperature of 
the ground rises in arithmetical propot- 
tion as we descend. But, according to a 
new theory, many thermal waters come 
directly from the depths of the earth, es- 
caping from the subterranean rocks 
(which are known to hold a certain 
quantity of mineral water) by a process 
similar to distillation. It is supposed 
that the water is produced by the .oxygena- 
tion of the hydrogen sent up by subter- 
ranean incandescence. ‘The hydrogen as 
it meets the oxygen forms steam, which 
cools as it enters the regions under pres- 
sure. This theory, disputed when first ad- 
vaneed, is gaining ground. 

It is notable that no metallic element 
can be found in thermal waters that can- 
not be found in voleanic rock. Waters 
of a rocky origin have an almost con- 
stant output and unvarying composition, 
unless they are receivers of surface wa- 
ters. 

Their outflow is rhythmic and contains 
an unvarying quantity of gas. Such, for 
example, are the waters of Carlsbad and 
the water of the Iceland geysers. 

Thermal waters contain radioactive 
emanations in addition to their metallic 
elements. 





England’s Military Gymnasium 


To take a raw recruit with stooped 
shoulders and shambling gait and in three 
months or so turn him into an erect, full- 
chested, muscular soldier is the function 
of the military gymnasium at Aldershot 
in England. 

The best of all the paraphernalia and, 
it is said, one known only to English army 
gymnasiums is a great framework, the in- 
vention of an English officer, upon which 
the men are taught climbing of every sort 
and which, owing to its height, is caleu- 
lated to train the eye as well as the 
muscles. Hanging from the frame are 
many kinds of knotted ropes, plain ropes, 
poles, and swinging ladders, and as _in- 
clined side supports there are ladders, 
sliding-boards, and smooth inclines. 

The classes are put over this frame 
twice a day at a very fast time, an in- 





structor standing at each corner to hurry 
them along. 

Some of the men become so expert at 
this form of climbing that they can go up 
a ladder. across the top, and down the 
other side without using their hands to 
steady them, although making the ascent 
and descent at a fast run. 

In walking the men are given about one 
hundred yards on their toes with the 
shoulders thrown far back, the chin raised, 
and the hands on the hips; during the 
last twenty-five yards the walk is quick- 
ened almost to a run, and at all times is 
done in a springing step. Another walk 
is a quick step with the body straight 
and the arms at the side, walking with 
the flat foot and the heel. At the com- 
mand, “Knees up!” the men take a mo- 
tion like a highstepping horse and, at 
the same time, quicken the step into a 
run. 

Standing straight with the hands on the 
hips, the head thrown back, and then ris- 
ing on the toes for some few minutes is 
hard work and, at the same time, the best 
of exercise for developing the legs. After 
continuing this motion until the perspira- 
tion fairly pours from their bodies, the 
men are given a rest in the shape of a 
stiff leg trot or some exercise of the arms. 





A Bird’s Barbed-wire Fences 


THERE may be seen along the roadsides 
in Central America a brown wren about 
the size of a canary which builds a nest 
out of all proportion to its apparent 
needs. It selects a small tree with hori- 
zontal branches growing close together. 
Across two of the branches it lays sticks 
fastened together with tough fibre, until 
a platform about six feet long by two feet 
wide has been constructed. On the end 
of this platform nearest the tree trunk 
it then builds a huge dome-shaped nest 
a foot or so high with thick sides of in- 
terwoven thorns. A covered passageway 
is then made from the nest to the end 
of the platform in as crooked a manner 
as possible. Across the outer end, as 
well as at short intervals along the in- 
side of this tunnel, are placed cunning 
little fences of thorns with just space 
enough for the owners to pass through. 
On going out, this opening is closed by 
the owner by placing thorns across the 
gateway, and thus the safety of the eggs 
or young is assured. 
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‘*The Safe Safety’’ 


is a perfect shaving device that every man can shave 
with, combining the correct Sliding Diagonal Stroke 
with Safety-Guard and Interchangeable Blades. 
Complete silver-plated set consisting of Razor, 
Stropping Attachment and 6 double-edged, hullow- 
ground blades of finest tempered steel; in kit as above 
or in handsome leather-covered case, $ 


up to $8.00. Extra blades, six for 50 cents. 
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“Swept by Ocean Breezes” 


BEAUTIFUL 


MANHATTAN BEACH 


NEW YORK 
The ideal summer resort for busi- 
ness men and their families, com- 
bining as it does the pleasures of 
the seashore with the accessibility 
of New York city hotels to the 
business and amusement centres 


AMERICA’S LEADING 
SEASHORE HOTELS 


European Plan 
New York’s Ideal Out of Door 
estaurants. 
World Famous Band Concerts. 
Complete Accommodation 
+ for Motor Tourists. 


ORIENTAL HOTEL 


Opens June 25. —_ 
Joseph P. Greaves, Mgr. (of Florida East Coast) 


MANHATTAN BEACH HOTEL 


Opens June 12. 
Alfred S. Amor, Mgr. (of Waldorf-Astoria). 
N. Y¥. Office, Astor Court, op. Waldorf-Astoria, 
SEND FOR FOLDER. 


“Quaint Cape Cod” 
Send for this Book 


Cape Cod’s the place where you would 
enjoy yourself this summer 
e’'ve a beautifully illustrated book 
that tells about the summer pleasures 
that await you on Cape Cod—the yacht- 
ing, the bathing, the fishing, and the 
social life. 
Before you decide where to go this 
summer, send for ‘“‘Quaint Cape Cod.” 























It’s Free. 
Write A. B. Smith, G. P. A., 
Room 186, New Haven, Conn. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 





HARPER'S MODERN SERIES 


Of Supplementary Readers for the 
Elementary Schools 


BOY LIFE 


Stories and Readings Selected from the Works of 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


and Arranged for the 6th, 7th, and 8th Grades by 
PERCIVAL CuuBB, Director of English in the Ethical! 
Culture School, New York. Illustrated. Cloth. 


Adopted in Boston. 


Adopted in Cambridge, Mass., and other 
Massachusetts cities and towns. 

Approved for the New York school library 
list. 

On the approved text-book list in Ohio and 
elsewhere. 

Used in New Rochelle and other towns and 
cities in New York, Colorado, and other States 

Approved for the Kentucky school library 
list 


Approved for the township library list of 
Wisconsin and many other library and school 
lists. 

“The aim of the series is worthy, and the 
book itself consists of excellent selections well 
suited to realize the end in view. I believe 
this book has distinct value as a supplementary 
reader.”,-—Witu1aM H. Exson, Superintendent 
of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Mr. Chubb’s edition of stories from the 
writings of William Dean Howells will make an 
admirable supplementary reader and school 
book, one that it will be a pleasure to recom- 
mend.”—Henry Newman, Ph.D., College of 
the City of New York 

“TI am delighted with ‘Boy Life.’ It is a 
charming picture of country boyhood, and 
presents Mr. Howells at his best. I shall ask 
oe the book.” —Katuerine D. Buake, Princi- 
yal Girls’ Department, Public School No. 6, 
Kew York. 

“I congratulate Mr. Chubb, and the schools 
even more, upon the important service he has 
rendered in selecting the wholesome and 
appetizing portions of Howells’s boys books, 
and by presenting Howells in such an admirable 
way.”—A. E. Winsuip, Editor, Fournal of 
Education, Boston, Mass. 

Correspondence is invited, 
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Learn for yourself why 


over 30,000 people have 
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4 FOOT-EASE. For FREE 
Trial Package, ‘address 
ALLEN 


8. OLMSTED, 
on every box. Le Roy, N. ¥. 
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Is Tax Exemption Strangling 
the Churches? 


By Edward S. Avery 


Our churches are exempt from the pay- 
ment of taxes levied on real estate to 
defray the expenses of the city, county, 
and State governments. This exemption 
is granted to encourage the erection of 
churches which will minister to the sick, 
care for the poor and needy, raise the 
fallen, maintain a high moral standard, 
and teach réspect for the laws. An active 
ehurch is a valuable ally of the govern- 
ment worthy of tax exemption. But ex- 
emption, unfortunately, is based on the 
bare fact that a church is used for re- 
ligious purposes, and the amount of the 
exemption on the value of the real estate 
is regardless of the number of persons 
benefited or good accomplished. Conse- 
quently in the large cities there has been 
a tendency to establish at great cost 
churehes for the benefit of the rich, at the 
fashionable or business centres, far re- 
moved from the people and of little use 
to the government. ‘There are many Fifth 
Avenue churches, any one of which would 
pay New York City about thirty thou- 
sand dollars a year if not tax exempt. 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral would pay the city 
one hundred and twelve thousand dollars 
a year except for exemption, and Trinity 
Church on Broadway three hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year. Such churches gre 
under great obligation to be, and a few are, 
useful to the city; others seem to have 
lost sight of this duty. ; 

Let us investigate one of the Fifth 
Avenue churches. Its congregation is 
aristocratic. Some live luxuriously, apart 
from business and religious activity, on 
wealth and a creed handed down by an- 
cestors, who grew strong mentally, moral- 
ly, and physically in the struggle for com- 
mercial suceess and religious freedom. 
Others, identified with great financial. un- 
dertakings or retired from business, are 
enjoying the fruits ef their own labors, 
guided somewhat by inherited consciences. 
A few aristocratic in temperament strive 
on reduced incomes to maintain the dig 
nity of cherished ancestors. All religious 
workers have sought other fields for ef- 
fective service. The poor and needy are 
seldom in the congregation whose delicate 
senses would rebel at shabbiness or odors. 
The pastor is a ‘man born to active service, 
and in/his alien,surroundings reminds one 
of a vigorous hunting-dog in a gilded 
parlor. 

In harmony with the congregation, the 
church impresses the passer-by with its ex- 
clusiveness. Massive doors are elosed 
against intruders during the week and 
open only on Sunday: one and a half 
hours in the morning for pew-holders and 
an hour in the evening for a few strangers. 
No pews are reserved for public use. The 
architecture is grand in outline and deli- 
cate in detail. Interior decorations are 
charmingly rich. A gem of a chapel in 
the rear is used by a Sunday-school of 
thirty-five children and a weekly prayer- 
mecting moderately attended. The gen- 
eral effect is that of aristocratic age, re- 
sulting from the passage of years rather 
than the wear of actual service. For this 
is not a. self-made church; it inherited an 
enormous income. 

Such_a church is necessarily maintained 
with a lavish hand. An organ installed at 
great cost, operated by a skilled musician, 
accompanies a choir famous for their 
trained voices, who sing to the pew-holders 
for high salaries rather than from any re- 
ligious conviction. If salary measures 
results, the pastor is one of the most ef- 
fective Christian workers in America 
Indifference to the cost of operation is 
best illustrated by the fact that the 
church continues to occupy a corner plot, 
now worth more than two million dollars, 
which, safely invested, could earn ninety 
thousand dollars a year for philanthropic, 
missionary, and other religious objects. 

The church is exempt from a real-estate 
tax of thirty thousand dollars a year and 
is morally bound to give the equivalent 
of that amount in active service to the 


people of New York. Little can be done 


directly because its location on Fifth 
Avenue is too far from the people.  In- 
directly about fifteen thousand dollars a 
year is contributed for the maintenance 
of two mission chapels in the tenement 
districts. Money rather than personal 
service is given by almost every member 
of the congregation. Suppose the church 
ceased to be tax exempt. To avoid the 
thirty-thousand-dollar tax, it would sell 
the Fifth Avenue plot for about two 
million dollars. Then a less expensive 
but suitable plot could be purchased and 
a new church building erected for seven 
hundred thousand dollars. The new 
church would be away from the fashion- 
able centre and within easy reach of per- 
sons in moderate circumstances who would 
gladly join and strengthen the congrega- 
tion. There would remain one million 
three hundred thousand dollars, which 
could earn fifty-eight thousand five hun- 
dred dollars a year for church purposes. 
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is what our Thirty Thousand Fresh-Air Guests would make, 
yearly, if in line like these tenement mothers at Sea Breeze. 
They have suffered from lack of proper food and clothing, 
from dark, crowded rooms, from overwork, sickness and 
bereavernent. Sea Breeze cured Smiling Joe of tuberculosis. 
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Tax exemption seems to have destroyed 
the usefulness of this church. 

“Come to our sewing-school next Satur- 
day if you imagine Christianity a dead 
religion.” ‘This was our hostess’s con- 
tribution to a religious discussion between 
several of her Fifth’ Avenue guests, at one 
of those Sunday-evening suppers’ of inti- 
mates which add so much charm to the 
lives of New-Yorkers. They accepted her 
challenge with the willingness of sincere 
critics, and on the appointed day walked 
several blocks east of Fifth Avenue to a 
section where the population is dense and 
children abound. There, in a row of tene- 
ment-houses, they found a church con- 
structed of brick and stone without orna- 
mentation. Its interior was arranged 
manifestly for use in many ways on every 
day of the year and showed much wear. 
The sewing-school now filled an assembly- 
hall and several other rooms with six 
hundred girls six to sixteen years old. 
They were being instructed in sewing, -re- 
ligious songs, Bible verses, and prayer. 
A “visitor” showed her record of many 
cases of sickness and destitution relieved 
during the week. An employment bureau 
was finding work for fathers, widows, and 
orphans. The manager of the gymnasium, 
reading-room, entertainment-hall, and 
club-rooms showed a large weekly attend- 
ance of young men and women who had 
formerly taken their recreation in the 
streets and dance-halls. Sunday-school at- 
tendance averaged seven hundred, and 
church attendance was large. There was 
a large day nursery. All branches of the 
work were conducted with economy, every 
dollar doing its utmost. 

Yes; she was right. Here was evidence 
of a live religion, such as was taught and 
practised by Christ Himself, which every 
city needs and to which all fair-minded 
citizens would contribute. But to this 
church, a valuable ally of the government, 
New York City contributes only two thou- 
sand dollars a year by way of tax ex- 
emption. 

Our tax-exemption law seems to be part- 
ly responsible for the unsatisfactory re- 
ligious conditions in the large cities, be- 
cause it contributes enormous sums to the 
aristocratic wealthy churches and com- 
paratively nothing to the active, useful, 
self-sacrificing, deserving churches of the 
poor. It fosters an un-Christian class re- 
ligion by enabling churches to locate in 
fashionable centres far removed from the 
people and spend money lavishly for the 
gratification of the rich. This progress 
toward class religion is most rapid in 
churches which are not accountable for re- 
sults to an outside person or committee 
having centralized authority. The Pope 
and General Booth strive to develop each 
church as a religious organization. They 
know that a multitude of worshippers in 
moderate circumstances make a stronger 
church organization than a few rich wor- 
shippers. The tax-exemption law com- 
pels taxpayers to support churches, re- 
gardless of their usefulness to the people, 
wealth, or creed. Every Catholic con- 
tributes to the support of each useful and. 
useless Jewish synagogue and Protestant 
church, every Protestant te all Catholic 
churches and synagogues, and every Jew 
to all the churches. 

Recently various New York churches 
applied for exemption from paying assess- 
ments on their property, and Mayor 
Gaynor indicated that the city will not 
be as liberal in this respect in the future 
as it has been in the past. ‘* Why should 
they be exempt?” asked the Mayor. “ It 
has been the policy of the State to exempt 
churches and charitable institutions from 
taxation, but they seem to be doing all 
they can to escape paying anything into 
the city’s treasury:” A change in the law 
has been suggested by some _ eminent 
clergymen and lawyers. They propose 
taxing the land, but not chureh buildings 
erected thereon. 





* 
Nuggets of Oxygen 

Wirth the advent of submarine vessels 
came a stimulation of efforts to produce 
oxygen by cheaper and easier methods. If 
oxygen, the vital element in air, can be 
supplied as it is wanted, the length of 
time during which men can remain under 
water may be indefinitely prolonged. 

One Jaubert, a French scientist, has 
made some interesting experiments with 
a view to making oxygen. His object 
was to find a solid substance that would 
produce oxygen as calcium carbide pro- 
duces peroxide of sodium or of potassium, 
which can be cheaply manufactured by 
electro - chemical means. The substance 
that he discovered is called “ oxylithe” 
and is made in little cubes and_ pellets, 
some only half an inch in diameter. 
When decomposed with water it gives off 
oxygen. Two or three ounces of this sub- 
stance supply enough oxygen to enable a 
diver to remain under water for an hour. 
By a suitable apparatus the carbonic oxide 
produced by respiration is withdrawn into 
the oxygen generator and fresh oxygen 
takes its place. 
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that he was one who ‘loved much’ and 


der the lambent and irrepressible humor 
which was his gift there was a foundation 
of serious thoughts and noble affections 
and desires.” 


Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe: 


and much beloved, a man of letters with 
a very genuine gift of humor and of seri- 
ous thought as well.” 


James Wuitcoms RIteEy: 


but a man of striking character, of in- 
fluence, and of boundless resources. He 
knew the human heart and he was sincere. 
He knew children, and this knowledge 
made him tender.” 

Bootn TARKINGTON: 


writer we had, and beyon 
man. 
we have the consolation that he and his 
genius belonged to and were of us.” 








Crihutes to 
Mark Cmain 
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PRESIDENT TAFT: 

“‘Mark Twain gave pleasure—real in- 
tellectual enjoyment—to millions, and 
his works will continue to give such pleas- 
ure to millions yet to come. He never 
wrote a line that a father could not read 
toa daughter. His humor was American, 
but he was nearly as much appreciated by 
Englishmen and people of other countries 
as by hisowncountrymen. He has made 
an enduring part of American literature.” 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT: 

“It is with sincere grief that I learned 
of the death of this great American au- 
thor. His position, like that of Joel Chand- 
ler Harris, was unique, not only in Amer- 
ican letters, but in the literature of the 
world. 

‘“* He was not only a great humorist, but 
a great philosopher, and his writings form 
one of the assets in 
America’s contribu- 
tions to the world 
of achievement, of 
which we havea 
right as a na- 
tion to be gen- 
uinely 
proud.” 


President 
Wooprow 
WILSON: 

“ Allthe world 
knows that in 
Mark Twain it has 
lost a delightful hu- 
morist, a man able to 
interpret human life with 
a flavor all his own; but 
only those who had the 
privilege of knowing him 
personally can feel to 
the full the loss of a 
man of high and love- 
ly character, 
a friend 
quick to 
excite 
and give af- 
fection; acit- 
izen of the 
world who 
loved every 
wholesome adventure of the mind or 
heart; an American who spoke much 
of the spirit of America in speaking 
his native thoughts.” 
Dr. Van DYKE: 

‘Those who know the story of his 
friendships and his family life know 


faithfully, even unto the end. Those who 
know his work as a whole know that un- 


‘He was personally highly esteemed 


“The world has lost not only a genius, 


“He seemed to me the — prose 
: that a great 
His death is a national loss, but 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York City 








Please send me for examination, carriage 
free, a set of MARK TWALIN’S 
WORKS, Author's National 


seameer Swan ecee 


cloth binding. It is understood 


that I may retain the set for five 


days, and at the expiration of 
that time, if Ido not care for 
the books, I will return 
them at your expense. 
If I keep the books, I 
will remit $2.00 a 
month until the 
full price, 

It had been Mark Twain’s ambition 
to have his books in every American 
Home, and he made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice, which brings about 
this remarkable situation-—-for the 
first time in the history of publish- 
ing, copyrighted books are sold at 
the price of non-copyrighted books. 








$25.00, has 
been paid, 
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Now for the first time you may get 

a complete set of all Mark Twain’s 
writings at just exactly one-half the 
price they have ever been sold at before. 
This is a new edition, just as complete as 
the old one, which still sells, by the way, at 
$50.00. This new edition is only $25.00. 


His Complete Works— 
25 Beautiful Volumes 


This complete set of all the great humorist’s works 

breathe his spirit—the spirit of eternal youth; they 

are new books; to own them is always to have new 

books, a fountain of youth. They never age, because 
humor, kindliness, and truth never grow old. 


Mark Twain himself wrote a preface 
™ to this edition. Brander Matthews 
has written the biographical criticism 

: ‘of Mark Twain and his work. 
There are portraits of the author 
from photographs and paintings — 
taken at periods when the different 
books were in process of writing. This 
edition includes his later collected writ- 
ings, such as “ Eve’s Diary,” etc., etc. 
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BROTHERS 
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New York City 










Please send me for ex- 







There are beautiful pictures by such artists as Brown, Frost, NEwELtL, 
Bearp, Dretman, SMEDLEY, THULSTRUP, CLINEDINST, Mora, WEL- 
DON, KemBLe, GiLBeRT, Du Monn, MErrixi, Opper. 


The binding is 
title labels stamped in gold. 
white antique wove paper, 
edition. 


amination, carriage free,a 
set of MARK TWAIN’S 
WORKS, Author’s Na- 
tional Edition, twenty-five 
volumes, cloth binding 












It is un- 
derstood that I may retain the set for 
five days, and at the expiration of that 
time, if Ido not care for the books, I will 
return them at your expense. If I keep the 
books, I will remit $2.00 a month until the 
full price, $25.00, has been paid. 





a splendid dark-red vellum cloth, with 
The books are printed on 
especially made for this 













Each volume is of generous size and bulk, 5x7% 
inches. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York City 
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THE BEST PART OF THE SHAVE IS 
WHEN YOU COME TO 


PONDS EXTRACT 


RELIEVES IRRITATION — 
PREVENTS INFLAMMATION 
ASSURES COMFORT 


Used by men of discrimination everywhere. Sold only in sealed 
bottles—never in bulk. | 


Write for interesting booklet on shaving—mailed free on request. 


POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 
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